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Get the Christmas Spirit Early Th is Year! 


The Gift-Making Month 
Is Near at Hand | 
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From now on, this great organization, with its two separate buildings, will be in readiness to 
best serve your holiday needs. 


More than ever before early shopping for gifts is advised. 


The earlier shopper gets exactly what she wants, and usually saves not merely money, but 
time, patience and strength. 
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1286 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 


The Finish There is nothing just as 
od as the 
For hoarseness, coughs, bronchial and asthmatic Makes The Home go 
troubles use | . We specialize in fine finish, doors, etc. a Old ( rist Mill 
BROWN’S Cypress and Gumwood our specialty. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES D B d 
BRONCHIAL Sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk Lumber Co. IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. © Telephone your dealer for 
“Everything in wood and woodwork” a package today 
Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress | Send for Savings Bank Free 
Where i is M Do OR IS MAN ALONE 
Fourth Edition. By Pears o° DD. 81. Lumber and Its Uses. Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR PORTY-ONE Yr ape 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 


Vol. 49 


Boston, December, 1916 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


O, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


TO make a little child glad at Christmas is a 
joy angels might covet. 


THE next great war’”’ is a phrase we are hearing 

frequently. It is said, and wisely, that we often 

get what we anticipate and talk about. We 

much prefer to anticipate and to talk about 
“the next great peace.’ 


IT must have been such sports as hunting, such 
amusements as involve suffering either to men 
or animals, that Herbert Spencer had in mind 
when he wrote: ‘Pleasure obtained at the cost 
of pain to others, necessarily entails a searing 
of the sympathies.” Cruelty is a two-edged 
sword. 


THE following utterance of President Wilson 
must have commended itself to multitudes of 
our citizens, irrespective of party: 

“There need be no misunderstanding as to 
my position. I have again and again made it 
as plain as language can make it. I am in favor 
of adequate defense and no more. The whole 
spirit and principle of militarism is abominable 
to me.” 


THE day that the Moros are civilized will be 
a sad one for some folk in the Philippines. 
According to the Nation (New York), their 
occupation will be gone. The Nation says: — 


No longer will lecturers, speaking compre- 
hensively of the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the 
islands, with an older university than any in 
America, as ignorant and half-savage, bolster 
their statements by stereopticon views labori- 
ously procured among the few hundred thousand 
remote tribesmen of the Sulu group. 


The Dawn of Peace 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 

The glittering hosts increase — 
They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours!. 

For all the clouds are clasped in light 
And all the earth with flowers. 


WE do not know Admiral Fletcher of the 
U. S. Navy, but if he knows his business at all, 
the following official statement made by him 
should quiet somewhat the fears of those who 
seem to think our coasts at the mercy of any 
enemy’s fleet: 

“Tt has been recently forcibly demonstrated 
that ship attacks on forts are futile. This war 
has conclusively demonstrated what every 
military strategist knew before—that it is 
impossible for sea craft to successfully attack 
land fortifications.” 


ADMIRAL KNIGHT we do not know. His 
testimony, however, is to this effect: 

“The dangers of transporting a fleet across a 
great expanse of water and maintaining it are 
almost insuperable.” 


GENERAL MILES we do know. We believe 
he is a competent authority on military affairs. 
He has had large experience with the citizen 
soldiers of the United States. This is what he 
recently said: 

‘‘When some country has braved the perils 
of the deep, annihilated or bottled up our 
navy, and passed our land fortifications, they 
have still to meet the physical strength of this 
nation — 10,000,000 men capable of doing 
effective military service, 1,000,000 who have 
received military instructions under regular 
army officers, and 136,000 graduates ‘from our 
agricultural colleges to offer them.” 


No man ever had a merrier Christmas than 
poor old Scrooge after his dream. But how 
many merry Christmases he had lost! They 
are slipping away from all of us. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest; 
Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. JoHN Ruskin 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS 


HERE is no way to stop it—this re- 

turn of Christmas. It will break upon 
the world once more with its song, ‘Glory to 
God in the Highest, peace on earth among men 
of good will.” That so many a land is stained 
with blood, that battles rage in which millions 
of men, brothers all, are killing each other by 
every means the brain of man can devise, will 
make no difference. Christmas will come. 

“Christmas!” One can almost imagine the 
world saying to it, ‘““What are you? Who 
believes in you? Who ever heard your message? 
Little use have this world’s children for your 
gentle words of good will and peace! Blood 
and iron and ill-will and death — these are the 
words with which our ears are filled!” 

But still the Day will dawn as for two thousand 
years. Its message will steal down through all 
the roar and din of war, and millions of hearts 
will Lear it and know that against its celestial 
music jars the wild clamor of strife and war, — 
know that it is only because men have not 
believed the message or received the messenger 
that they have called good evil and evil good, — 
know that, after all, love is stronger than hate. 

While the war lasts men and nations are 
growing asunder. There are threats of a hate 
that will outlive the war and renew it in the 
realm of trade. 

This is the supreme hour for the men of good 
will. The past they cannot recall — the future 
they can save. 

Above all, let this land be generous in deed 
and word toward healing the wounds that war 
has made. No matter where our sympathies 
—the people of each contending nation are 
worthy our friendship and our honor. Never 
did the world so need the Spirit of Christmas as 
today. F.H.R. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“The Lord of Creation” 


By M. LITTLE 


“T saw deep in the eyes of the animals the human 
soul look out upon me.” 


IROBABLY it was a feeling of rebellion 

against the narrow complacence of the 
lordship idea which drove certain scientific 
writers to take pleasure in demonstrating the 
close kinship of men and apes, and certain hu- 
manitarian writers to insist on the equality of 
men and beasts, and sometimes on the superiority 
of the latter. 

Yet there is a meaning which we may read 
into the expression “lord of creation” —a 
meaning not inconsistent with our seiuse of the 
unity of all living things. I mean man’s rela- 
tionship to domestic animals — which is a quite 
peculiar relationship, and has in it elements 
which are absent from the poet’s sense of his 
brotherhood with the wild 
creatures who fly or run 
or swim. 

On the surface there is 
the obvious physical de- 
pendence of most domestic 
animals; but that is only 
a shadow of a deeper 
need which has created a 
greater responsibility for 
men. 

It is a quite peculiar 
responsibility. Side by 
side with the adaptation 
of their physical bodies, 
there has grown up in 
domestic animals a soul 
which in a measure re- 
sponds to man’s soul. 
Man has awakened in 
animals feelings which he 
himself does not under- 
stand. There is some- 
thing terrifying in the 
reckless way that men use 
those physical forms of 
animals which are so 
beautiful, so easily in- 
jured, and so little under- 
stood; and there is some- 
thing still more awful in 
the depth of an animal’s 
affection for a human be- 
ing, in the anguish or the 
joy you can give him. 

Man’s responsibility to 
animals, the real kindness to them, is just the 
same sort of kindness as one human soul owes 
to another; it is the sort of kindness that a high 
type of man owes to a low and weak type. It is 
the sort of kindness that we may imagine beings 
who are more than men owe to men; it is the 
claim that feebleness has on strength, that igno- 
rance has on knowledge. The poet makes one 
human soul say to another: — 


“My soul in the dark cried out to your soul in 
the light 
For comfort, for help.” 


An animal can look up to a human soul, and 
a human soul can bend down in love to the soul 
of an animal and help it to grow, just as a god 
can bend down to a human soul. You do not 
know what is going to be the ultimate destiny 
of the animal’s soul, which you can watch 
flickering like a flame and like a flame pointing 
always upwards, any more than you know what 
will be the end of your own soul, which looks to 


higher beings for help. But you do know that 
in the animal, as in yourself, there is the spark 
of something divine — the spark of something 
that lives beyond the physical life. 

The accusation of indifference to animals 
is surely one of the strangest charges brought 
against the Christian religion. If there were 
nothing else in the Christian religion left extant, 
if no books about it survived, nor any preachers 
of it, nor the memory of them, its pictures 
would be enough. There is one particular 
picture which is its symbol — the picture of the 
Good Shepherd in his characteristic pose, bear- 
ing the lost sheep. The picture is symbolic 
of the relation of God to man; but no one knows 
what other thoughts may have come to the 
early Christian artists; and the animal-lover 
may see in it, too, an allegory of the relationship 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE SHELL” 


of man to the animals whom he has taken into 
his power — the ideal relationship to which 
man may rise. Rossetti, speaking of the God 
of Love, calls him the “Lord of all compas- 
sionate control.” He says “compassionate” — 
not the kind of control exercised over animals 
when they are driven to the shambles, or taken 
down into the mines; not the control of the 
bearing-rein, nor the lion-tamer’s whip, nor the 
bonds that tie the animal down to the vivisector’s 
table, nor the bars against which the bird dashes 
itself. The “lordship” exercised by the 
Shepherd of Christian idealism does not consist 
in sacrificing the animal to his needs, because 
it is an inferior, but rather in sacrificing himself 
to the animal because its helplessness makes an 
appeal to the divine instinct of protective love 
within him. 

The Shepherd of the Christian legends felt 
in a special sense that the sheep was his, but he 
did not go out to look for it because he wanted 
to eat it. In his attitude there is not even the 


PEACE 


WHAT was the first prophetic word that rar 

When down the starry sky the angels sang, 

That night they came as envoys of the Birth — 

What word but peace, “peace and good wil on 
earth” ? 

And what was the last word the Master said 

That parling night when they broke brother-lread, 

That night he knew men would not let him live — 

Oh, what but “ peace I leave’’ and “‘ peace I give”? 

And yet behold: near twice a thousand years 

And still the battle-wrath, the grief, the tears. 

Let mercy speed the hour when swords shall cease, 

And men cry back to God, ‘* There shall be peace !” 


Epwin Marknam 
thing generally called a sense of responsibility: 
he has passed beyond and risen above it; he 
has responded to the cry for help because his 
self has reached a stage when such a response 
is the only thing possible. Nietzsche says: 
“The things done for love are beyond good and 
evil.” When you are 
dealing with a human be- 
ing whom you really like, 
you do not need to try to 
do your duty — it be- 
comes an easy thing. So 
in the symbolic pictures 
one of the most striking 
beauties is often the joy 
expressed in the two fig- 
ures — the man’s figure, 
with his face looking 
down protectingly; and 
the animal’s form, looking 
up, with its air of trust 
and contentment. All 
you have to do is to let 
yourself love your animals 
well enough, and you will 
know how to treat them. 


CRUELTY TO ANI- 
MALS 


LOOK upon any in- 

jury done to man’s 
natural or developed 
tenderness to animals as 
an injury done to the 
whole state, as a degra- 
dation to humanity, as 
a grave wrong to morals, 
and a worse wrong to the 
ideals of gentleness and 
courtesy which are at the 
root of so much of na- 
tional honor. . . . The pains inflicted on the 
kindly races who labor for us, and who would 
love us well, are pitiable, and they lower, when 
they prevail in a people, the whole spiritual 
temper of the nation. . . . As long as the tor- 
ture of animals is excused for the sake of knowl- 
edge, and the art of healing men is made to 
rest on the deliberately administered agony of 
creatures whose weaknesses we are bound in 
honor to protect, it is no wonder that pitifulness 
and sensitiveness to suffering and to justice are 
so lessened that we have no real care for the 
hideous pains which society, for the sake of its 
own luxury, comfort, and amusement, permits, 
without thought, to be inflicted on the poor. 
. . . Much has been done of late with regard 
to animals, but the more we have done, the 
more vividly ought we to see the enormous evil 
which still remains; the more we ought to con- 
tend against all cruelty to animals from what- 
ever quarter it comes, and whatever excuses are 
made for it. SroprorD BrRooKE 
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A REAL PRINCE 


OME months ago, our attention being called 

to a picture of the young Prince of the 

Asturias mounted upon his horse, and believing 

that a story like that of “Black Beauty” could 

but tend to increase his interest in all animal 

life, we sent him a copy of it with the following 
letter: 


Prince ALFONSO, 
Prince of the Asturias, 
Madrid, Spain. 


Your Royal Highness: 

I take great pleasure, having seen a copy of 
your picture in the New York Times, where you 
are mounted on your horse, in sending you, with 
some other literature in Spanish, a copy of a 
wonderful story of a beautiful horse. 

Trusting that it will interest you and give 
you pleasure, I am, 

With great respect, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Francis H. Row.ey, 
President. 


This is the reply which we received last 
month from the secretary of the King: 


AYUDANTE SECRETARIO 
DE 
S. M. et Rey 
Particular 


Dr. Francis H. Row ey, President 
of the American Humane Education Society, 
Sir — 

The Prince of the Asturias has read with 
great pleasure the story of a beautiful horse 
which you have sent him. 

I thank you in his name, and offer you myself 
sincerely. 


San Sebastian, Spain, 
6 September, 1916. 


“BLIND JIM” 


(A truck-horse dropped dead in William Street this 
morning. The driver said his name was “Blind Jim.”— 
News Item.) 


BY J. CORSON MILLER 


ONLY a horse,” they said. 

“A broken, worn-out nag is dead.” 

The gaping crowd passed by, 

Scarce one or two looked on with listless eye. 


The driver of the truck — himself grown old, 

Stood, nonplussed in the March-wind’s cuttin; 
cold. 

Then suddenly his voice broke to a moan, 

And, kneeling down upon the jaggéd stone, 

He wept hot tears, and, fondling the great mane, 

He spoke in tones grief-choked and sharp with pain: 


“He was my friend, was Jim, 
And now, see! Death has come and taken him. 
Poor Jim was blind, 
And yet I don’t know where a horse you'll find, 
That did his work as well as faithful Jim. 
On many a morning dim, 
Before the sun was up, or folks astir, 
He hauled this garbage truck — old pals we were. 
And never the whip was used upon his back, 
For steady, like a soldier on the track, 
He stood up to his job, who couldn’t see — 
He was a great, good friend, was Jim, to me, 
Much better than some people that I know. 

And now he’s dead— laid low... 


“T almost wish ’twas me, instead o’ him — 
Poor Jim!” 


KING LETS HORSE DRINK FIRST 


HE son of a leading manufacturer of Brus- 

sels, whose two brothers have been killed 

at the front, tells the following anecdote, which 
dates from the first summer of the war: 

“Tt had been a hot day and King Albert, who 
had not left the trenches for hours, was suffer- 
ing from thirst. He asked for something to 
drink, but not a soldier had anything left. Back 
of the trenches a man saw a horse drinking and 
went over and started to pull the bucket away. 

“*Ton’t do that,’ said the King. ‘Let the 
poor animal drink; perhaps it needs it more 
than I do.’ 

“Tt was not until the horse had finished drink- 
ing that the King took up the bucket and drank 
the few drops that remained.” 


THE NOBLE HORSE 


OWN from the days before history was 

first carved on Egyptian stone, from the 

days when legends and traditions were handed 

from father to son, from bard to harper, come 

tales of the love of a man and his horse, says 
the Canadian Blacksmith and Woodworker. 


No one could calculate what the world would 
have been without the horse. He alone made 
possible the conquest of the prairie. He brought 
the first men, hauled their food and supplies, 
rounded up their cattle, and turned their sod. 
Even in this day of marvelous mechanical 
devices for performing farm work he is still as 
indispensable as in the early days of the pioneer. 

e 


Copyright, Underwood and Underwood 


PRINCE ALFONSO OF SPAIN WHO READ “BLACK BEAUTY” 


THE STORY OF BLIND BILL 
BY E. V. LAUGHLIN 


OHN JONES is not the farmer’s real name, 
but it answers very well. Twenty years 
ago he and his young wife invested their little 
savings in a farm and its equipment. Bill and 
Fanny comprised their first team of horses. 
Bill was a big horse, gentle, a sure puller, and 
never known to kick. Our tale does not con- 
cern Fanny, therefore she will not enter into it. 
Jones was a good farmer and soon paid for 
his place. This was not accomplished, however, 
without a great deal of labor and perspiration, 
and in both the latter Bill had a large part. 
With a steady gait he helped to pull the culti- 
vator up and down the long rows of corn; and 
on sweltering July afternoons he did his part in 
drawing the heavy McCormick reaper around 
and around the fields of ripening wheat. All 
this was, of course, when Bill was in his prime. 
Sleek, fat, strong of muscle, he was the willing 
servant of Farmer Jones, and without complaint 
performed his every bidding. And Jones, it 
may be said to his credit, patted Bil! very 
frequently, and affectionately called him ‘Old 
Boy”; end Mrs. Jones, after an especially hot 
day, would bathe his somewhat chafed shoulders, 
and, when no one was looking, slyly pass him an 
apple. Bill, of course, could make no reply; 
yet the look of contentment in his eyes spoke 
an appreciation that was quite as real as if 
given human utterance. 
The farmer and his wife and Bill grew older. 
There came a day when Bill could no longer 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


pull his share, and a younger horse was put in 
his place on the heavy loads. The sides were 
no longer sleek and the head drooped very 
noticeably; and as if to stamp him permanently 
as a has-been an epidemic of pink-eye left him 
totally blind. And to furnish the finishing 
touches of decrepitude spavins appeared upon 
each hind leg and Bill had to limp to and from 
his stall. 

I said that farmer Jones had grown older. 
He had at the same time grown wealthy and 
penurious. No longer did he look upon the 
morning’s labors as a day of promise. Hired 
men now did the manual labor of the farm. 
Many flocks and herds filled the fields and 
pastures. New buildings took the place of the 
old. Jones could stand the sight of nothing 
old or worn-out around his premises. 

Naturally the inevitable happened to Bill. 
The passing horse trader spied him, and offered 
the farmer ten dollars in cash. “Pretty good 
offer, I'd better take it,’ Jones remarked, 
business-like, to his wife. “Surely you’re not 
going to sell Old Bill,” Mrs. Jones expostulated. 
“Remember what a good old horse he was when 
you needed him.” 

Mrs. Jones had long since learned the futility 
of opposition to her husband’s wishes. Bill 
was led away from the stall he had occupied so 
long, and delivered into the none too kind 
hands of the horse trader. Mrs. Jones turned 
into her pantry and shed a few silent tears, and 
almost unknowingly breathed a prayer that 
unknown hands would be kind to Bill. And as 
this former master of binder and cultivator 
hobbled away he turned his sightless eyes toward 
his former home and whinnied his alarm. Per- 
haps the old horse knew? Let us hope not! 

Poor old Bill! Poor Mrs. Jones! How many 
a faithful horse passes into unkind hands and a 
world of indignity for no other reason than that 
old age with its natural consequences has 
arrived! Let us remember the friends who 
worked for us without complaint and be kind 
unto them. 


A CERTAIN clergyman was much grieved to 
find his ‘“‘special services for men only”’ were so 
badly attended. He expressed his regret to the 
verger one evening when, as usual, they were 
the only two at the meeting. 

“T really think they ought to come,” he said, 
sadly. 

“That’s jest what I’ve zed to ’em over an’ 
over again,” said the verger, consolingly. “I 
sez to ‘em, ‘Look at me,’ I sez; ‘look at me. 
I goes to all them services,’ I sez, ‘an wot ’arm 
does they do me?’” 


Don’T clip your horse when the mercury is 
at the freezing point. 


THE DYING CHARGER 

(A plea for the extension of the benefits of the Geneva 
Convention to those relieving wounded horses on. the 
battle-field) 

HERE long unhelped and helpless have I lain, 
In agony that quite forbids me swoon; 

Thro’ the cold night’s intolerable pain, 
Thro’ thirst and torture of the burning noon. 


Shot in the spine, I cannot move or rise, 
Dumb, shattered jaws are filled with blood and 
sand; 
And fetlered by a girth that none unties, 
My poor swoll’n body feels the tightening band. 


I have no God to pray to — he, the man 

Who was to me as God, reeled back stone dead; 
I fell when charging foremost in the van; 

My comrades past me like a whirlwind ran. 


Al early dawn a cock crow from afar 
With momentary solace seemed to come; 
For I remembered fields unplagued by war — 
Those pleasant pastures of my native home. 


The cock crow ceased, but voice to voice replied — 
Voices of unimaginable woe — 

And here a brother raised his neck and cried, 
There pawed the pitiless earth in dying throe. 


**T could not die.” Ah! friends with tender heart 
Think of the horse that, wounded and in fear, 

Lies still, undying, in his long death smart, 
And only asks a ball behind the ear. 


Shall not the Christ, Who came with Savior hands 
To bid the travail of crealion cease, 
Send forth to fields of war His Red Cross bands 
And give the dying charger painless peace? 
H. D. RAwNnsLey 


LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH OFFICER 


HIS letter, from which we have taken 

that which follows, was addressed to a 
friend by a company officer ‘“‘somewhere in 
France.” It was printed in somewhat greater 
length in The Venturer of London. 


“What I have felt. chiefly about the war is its 
vileness and its out-of-dateness. It has seemed 
to me so ludicrously out of place in these civil- 
ized days that at the worst moments the 
incongruity has almost made me laugh. 

“More and more I have felt it to be a child’s 
game played by those who had pretended to be 
grown up. 

“War is simply wholesale underhand murder — 
(it is essentially, and on principle, underhand) 
— continuing until the misery caused on one 
side is so much in excess of the misery caused on 
the other, that an alteration in certain national 
boundaries is agreed to and there ensues the 
misery of a peace following extreme exhaustion. 
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“War, I think morally futile, because I do not 
believe at all in the romantic view of it, i.e., in 
the good qualities which it is supposed to breed. 

“Tt is true that it tests men, like plague, 
shipwreck, famine, or any other adversity, but 
in doing so it does not make the good qualities 
that come to light; it merely makes them 
apparent. 

‘““No man in his senses would advocate the 
occasional sinking of a liner, or the inoculation 
of a disease, in order to promote heroism and 
self-sacrifice, yet justification of war on such 
ground is equally indefensible. 

“1 must get back to ‘futility,’ and polish it off. 

“With regard to the wicked and ugly waste 
caused by the war, I suppose nobody can quite 
realize it who has not seen, as I have, hundreds 
and hundreds of corpses — our best stuff most 
of them, our bravest and healthiest youth — 
lying unburied where they fell, putrid and 
blackening. It’s a filthy sight. I have hated 
seeing it, and it has made me more than ever 
furious at the folly of war. 

“Well, where is the gain for which all that 
ugly slaughter, with the misery it has made, is 
the price? There should be a big gain to justify 
it. As far as this war is concerned, I think 
myself that in the circumstances that had arisen 
it was unavoidable. 

“But those circumstances should never have 
arisen. I hope and pray that the world may 
wake up from its madness, as from a bad dream, 
and that this may be the last war, but I haven't 
much faith in any such happy prospect. 

‘*Those who have fought and survived will 
come home slightly brutalized, but otherwise 
just as they were, and they and people in general 
will soon forget the waste and black murder 
aspect of this foul thing, whereas the newspapers 
and the literary glorification which always 
accompanies a war will have sounded a _ note 
which will go on ringing for generations. 

“As for this war, I suppose nobody out of 
Bedlam dreams that there can be any gain to 
anybody from it. On the contrary, it must 
result for all in great loss and years of suffering. 
At best an even greater possible peril to humanity 
may have been removed. 

“I forgot to say that shooting Germans at a 
reasonable distance feels exactly like shooting 
pheasants. Also that Tommy Atkins and Fritz 
have no personal dislike for each other. They 
would cross to each other’s lines and fraternize 
tomorrow if it were possible. It happened last 
Christmas and during January, and will happen 
again unless the authorities, as is possible, 
make strenuous efforts to keep the game of 
kate going.” 


By doing your Christmas shopping early, you 
will save many a horse from the hardship of 
being overworked during the holidays, when the 
pavements may be ice-clad. 


OLD FRIENDS MEET AGAIN 


Copyright, Life Publishing Co. 
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HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1917 


HE American Humane Education Society 
_ has issued its Humane Calendar for 
19!7. It consists of a card, 11X133 inches, 
which presents a copyrighted picture of a 
beautiful flock of sheep in an orchard, with the 
poem by John Ruskin, entitled, “The Dawn of 
Peace.” The separate leaves for each month 
contain appropriate short selections on the care 
of animals, with much condensed practical 
advice. This material has been carefully com- 
piled with a view to use in the school-room, and 
we wish that every teacher of primary and 
grammar grades might be supplied with a copy. 
Although the cost of manufacturing calendars 
is much higher this year, we have been able to 
place our order so favorably as to reduce the 
price of single copies, post-paid, from the 
former price of fifteen cents to TEN CENTS. 
In quantities of one hundred or more, the price 
will be SIX CENTS net, transportation extra. 
We can supply a limited quantity to local 
societies, with their own imprint and the names 
of their officers, as follows: 100, special printing, 
$8.00; 300, special printing, $18.00; 500, special 
printing, $28.00; transportation extra in each 
instance. Address, American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


SAVE THE FISHES 


E who love wild life and long ago 

abandoned the many instruments of 
extermination and who have come to a more 
considerate mode of recreation should do all 
in our power to discourage its destruction and 
to encourage the propagation of the wild life 
which has been so generously and graciously 
given us by our Creator. Only extremists 
insist on terrible slaughter of fishes, birds, and 
quadrupeds. 

E. M. Hermann, in The American Angler 


GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 

Do not give your children and discourage 
others from giving children or adults, rifles and 
other instruments of torture for Christmas 
presents, or at other times. Humane books are 
more edifying and tend to influence the recipi- 
ents from being cruel, either accidentally or 
intentionally, to human beings or to animals. 


Humane post-cards, issued by our Society, 
with a humane stamp on them, are excellent 
Christmas and New Year cards to send to your 
friends. Samples of five different kinds mailed 
for five cents. 


Robert Hilliard’s ‘‘ Van” 


E are indebted to The Inquirer and 

Mirror of Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
for this account and illustration of the large 
collie belonging to Robert Hilliard, the actor. 

Mr. Hilliard’s collie, ‘‘ Van Bibber,’’ affection- 
ately known throughout the theatrical profes- 
sion and all over the country as Van, has 
ended his travels. In the fourteen years of his 
life he accompanied Mr. Hilliard on all his 
tours, visiting nearly every city and hotel in 
the country. Van’s bark was known to every 
visitor in Siasconset, where Mr. Hilliard has 
his summer home. 

For fourteen seasons past Van was a well- 
known figure at ’Sconset, and his circle of 
acquaintances was doubtless larger than that of 
any other summer visitor. He was first brought 
to this island when a tiny puppy and grew into 
a well-behaved and dignified collie with unusual 
intelligence. He would do errands for his 
master, and rarely misunderstood instructions 
given him. 

Sometimes, when Mr. Hilliard was at the 
Ocean View Hotel with friends, Van would 
be given a note and told to go home and bring 


back an answer, and back the dog would come 
in a few minutes with the note in his mouth. 
One day Mr. Hilliard forgot his glasses, so gave 
Van a note to his wife, requesting that they 
be sent to him, expecting that his valet would 
bring them. Instead Van came _ trotting 
back in a few minutes with the glasses in his 
mouth. The collie was just as careful about 
taking the daily papers home after they had been 
given him at the village news stand. Sometimes 
he would lie down on the grass for a while, placing 
the paper beside him, but when he got ready to 
go home he never forgot to take the paper with 
him. 

One year, when Mr. Hilliard was on his way 
home from Europe and Van was in ’Sconset, 
the actor sent a wireless message to ’Sconset 
directed to Van Bibber, saying, “I will be 
down to see you Saturday, Van.” The telegram 
was read to the dog and he then trotted right 
over to the Ocean View and sat upright on the 
lawn for more than an hour, looking off at the 
ocean, the animal seeming to sense the fact that 
his master was on a steamer passing miles 
beyond the horizon. 


APPRECIATING THE DOG 
EDGAR A. GUEST, in Detroit Free Press 


IVE never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he did not feel, 

Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 

The yellowest cur I ever knew 

Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


Ive never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend. 

To seek a kinder man to know. 
Or richer: but unto the end 

The humblest dog I ever knew 

Was, to the man that loved him, true. 


TPve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make 
Some little favor to attain. 

Ive never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield his friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him unto the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation’s pangs from day to day, 

With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 

No dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 

No voice has he to speak his creed. 
His messages to humans come 

By faithful conduct and by deed. 
He shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 


“POMPO” AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


RS. ADELLA OCTAVIA CLOUSTON, 

the author of “The Lady of the 
Robins,” is now residing in Washington, D.C., 
where her jet black Sussex spaniel, ‘“*Pompo,” 
is rapidly becoming a national character. Some 
of his recent exploits are told by his owner, as 
follows: 


He mounted the massive steps of the United 
States Treasury, ventured within, and went 
where man, unbidden, would not dare to tread. 
But in leash or out of leash, the spaniel is mak- 
ing himself generally known. An old colored 
“auntie,” in commenting on him, said: “Dat 
Pompus shore am a purty pup, an’ he’s mos’ 
de weilles’ known of any pup in dis yer town. 
It shore am a pity dat he wasn’ born a female 
cow ’stead ob a bloomin’ he pup, ’cause den 
mos’ likely he’d b’long to high up life like dat 
White House cow ob de Tafts’; an’ shore she 
was some cow!” 

One evening, arrayed in his studded harness 
and bespangled collar, with the spurious gold 
medallion adorning his black shining neck, 
Pompo started with master and mistress for a 
stroll through the grounds surrounding the 
White House. On approaching the executive 
mansion, the door was open, and accepting this 
as an invitation to enter, and taking it for 
granted that the interior was to be their destina- 
tion, he suddenly broke loose. With head high 
in the air, leash trailing on the ground, he 
bounded up the steps, surprised the guard on 
duty at his post, and with paws upon the top- 
most step, the dog stood gazing intently within. 
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His master called, but he paid no heed. Again 
he called, but Pompo remained as immovable 
as the Victor dog who hears “his master’s voice.” 

Finally, when he was about to proceed within 
the mansion, the President emerged, accom- 
panied by diplomats and secret service men. 
The President looked fatigued. All day he had 
been before Congress in his earnest endeavor to 
avert the most serious railroad strike which the 
world has ever faced. Pompo’s master and 
mistress had attended the congressional session 
that day, had listened to the President’s appeal, 
and understood the cause of his extreme weari- 
ness. But Pompo only detected — or thought 
he did—an old-time friend who closely re- 
sembled the President. 

With a swift sudden move he bounded for- 
ward in friendly greeting. The secret service 
men sprang to the President’s side, watching 
the self-announced intruder with suspicion. 
But the President of the United States fearlessly 
put forth his hand and stroked the head of his 
unbidden guest. The ‘“‘guest”’ manifested no 
disappointment on discovering his error of 
identity, but wagged his tail and kissed his 
hand after his own manner. 

fine dog,’ remarked the President. “I 
would like Mrs. Wilson to see him, but at present 
she is engaged.” ‘‘He’s a beauty,” returned 
one of the diplomats. 

A secret service man stepped forward. ‘He 
must be strayed, and with your permission, Mr. 
President, I'll take him in charge until his 
owner is found.” He stooped to take hold of 
the leash, but Pompo had vanished. Nor had 
he backed away as from royalty, but with un- 
witting rudeness had turned his back upon the 
President of the United States, the diplomats, the 
secret service men, and fled in quest of the only 
owners to whom he owed allegiance, who, from 
behind some shrubbery, had witnessed the scene. 

Free from capture he again darted ahead, 
but suddenly came to a halt. A bonanza — 
to him—in the way of a fountain appeared 
in his path. He looked longingly, hesitated, 
but canine instinct prevailed, and before he 
could be prevented had the temerity to do what 
no other dog has probably ever done before. 
There was a bound upward, a plunge downward, 
a splash, and the President’s guest was swim- 
ming in the White House pool. 

“He’s in disgrace now, sure enough!” ex- 
claimed his mistress, hurriedly approaching. 
“What shall we do?” 

“Let him swim,” was the reply. “It’s too 
late to prevent it. But we'll start toward 
home, and when he finds himself deserted he’ll 
lose no time in following.” 

The ruse worked. The abandoned animal, 
making frantic attempts to follow, learned that 
it is easier to get into trouble than it is to get 
out. The masonry rose too high for him to 
obtain a footing. He knew he could not escape. 
Then a pitiful imploring whine reached them 
and they hurriedly retraced their steps. That 
cry may have been heard by the President and 
he too, perhaps, would have come to the rescue, 
as did Abraham Lincoln when he left his horse 
to rescue a struggling pig from a quagmire. 
But not waiting for Pompo to make history, his 
master drew him out of the pool. 


WHAT little boy can tell me the difference 
between the “quick” and the “‘dead’’? asked the 
Sunday-school teacher. 

Willie waved his hand frantically. 

“Well, Willie?” 

“Please, ma’am, the ‘quick’ are the ones that 
get out of the way of automobiles; the ones that 
don’t are the ‘dead.’” 


M. Quad and His Favorite Collie 


HIS is a picture of C. B. Lewis, known in 

the literary world as M. Quad, author of 
the Bowser and other funny stories. He has 
contributed his funny articles to most of the 
newspapers and magazines of the country, 
and is the author of many books. The 
picture was taken at his summer home at 
Glen Lake, New York. He resides most of 
the year at his home in Brooklyn, New York. 


A PARIAH DOG 
(In Memoriam) 
BY ISABEL VALLE 


Moon: Queen of all the starry host! 
Light of the wanderer, waif and stray ! 

Behold a little trembling ghost, 

Dismissed from life with curses, kicks 

And blow on cruel blow today, 

Who seeks a pathway to the Styx. 

Those gone before have left no track — 
Dear Moon! Turn up your crescent lamp 
And guide this piteous, astral tramp — 

The night looms so immense . . . so black; 

All must be strange to one just dead — 

Oh, from the waves, lest he should run 
Bewildered back to find the sun, 

Your silver beams about him shed, 

Undimmed, till that lone stream be past, 
And he, ashore, grown unafraid, 

Is sporting with some friendly shade, 

Ears up, tail wagging, home at last! 


HONOR FOR STRAY DOG 


FFICIAL recognition by the Postoffice 
Department is soon to come to a dog who 
is known as “Sam” for his zeal and vigilance in 
guarding bags of mail at Mt. Carmel, Penn- 
sylvania. He is to have a collar which will 
bear the following inscription, as an appreciation 
of his services by a grateful government: — 
“U.S. Mail. Presented to Uncle Sam’s Faithful 
Friend by Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster- 
General, Oct. 25, 1916.” 

“Sam’s” special self-assigned task is the 
guarding of a parcel-post wagon while the carrier 
is delivering. He never misses a trip. A good 
friend of ““Sam” wrote to Washington and the 
Department was prompt to respond. 


Mr. Lewis is a great lover of dogs and in the 
picture he is telling one of his jokes to his 
favorite collie, ‘“‘Romany Rye,” and the ex- 
pression on the dog’s face shows that even a 
dog knows a good joke when he hears it. 
Romany Rye is a collie of high degree and a 
beauty. 

When asked what the dog is worth, Mr. 
Lewis replied, “‘His weight in gold.” 


VOUCHED FOR 


HE following animal stories have been sent 

us by a friend who vouches for them as 

incidents that she has witnessed personally. We 
are very glad to give them to our readers: 


“T was in a cafe a few weeks ago when I 
noticed a cat, evidently belonging to the place. 
She was caring for a family of small kittens. 
After I had been there a while I noticed a half- 
starved, forlorn-looking tom-cat come in the 
front door —the female cat went up to him, 
then turning went into the kitchen, brought 
back a string of five frankfurts and laid them at 
the feet of the poor waif. The chef, missing his 
frankfurts, attempted to take them from the 
intruder, but as the customers protested he 
permitted the cat to eat them. This was truly 
an act of charity.” 


“Another peculiar incident was that of a 
rat stealing eggs. One rat took an egg in its 
front feet; then, with the aid of another rat 
which took hold of its tail with its mouth, allowed 
the first rat to jump down a flight of stairs —a 
step at a time; this was repeated until the 
whole basket of eggs was deposited at their nest.” 


“Another interesting thing I noticed in a 
friend’s home, where she had a beautiful Manx 
cat, was the devotion he had for all dogs. The 
lady had several fine dogs — and the cat would 
go and sit down by the dogs and lap their faces 
all over—holding the face in his front paws— 
and doing this to each dog in turn. It would 
have made a pretty picture.” F.H.R. 


A year’s subscription to ‘‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals ”’ is one of the best Christmas presents. 
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Guests in Our Pepper-Tree 


BY FLORA AVERILL 


E love the old pepper-tree which stands 
\ just outside our living-room window, its 
branches swaying so gently in the light Southern 
California breeze — which seldom becomes bois- 
terous as misbehaved breezes in other parts of 
the world are apt to do. 
We love it, not alone for its grace and beauty, 
nor for the dainty clusters of tiny white blossoms 
and bunches of bright coral berries, all of which 


A FAMILY OF LINNETS 


we appreciate to the utmost, but because it is 
a favorite haunt of the birds, and we enjoy 
watching and listening to the music of our 
many, feathered visitors. 

The mocking-bird, whose mate attended so 
strictly to housekeeping affairs, in the palm by 
the steps, spent much of his time in the pepper- 
tree practising his different notes. He has no 
respect for persons, has no scruples about 
mocking anything or anybody. He has acquired 
a perfect imitation of the postman’s whistle, 
and has been accused by members of the family 
of indulging in notes which sound much like 
mischievous laughter, when some one rushes to 
the door to get the mail, to find he has been 
called by his bogus whistle. The lady next 
door is much disgusted when she hurries to the 
chicken-yard to rescue some plaintively peeping 
chicken, to find that it is only Mr. Mocker. 

We were amused and highly entertained when 
he and Mrs. Mocker brought their family of 
five youngsters down on the lawn to instruct 
them in the art of flying. She stayed close by, 
taking little flights to show them how, and by 
many soft little coaxing notes tried to reassure 
them, seemed to be telling them how easy it 
was when they had once started. He perched 
himself on a low-hanging limb of the pepper- 
tree and screamed at them in all the languages 
he knew; he clucked like an old hen; peeped like 
a lost chicken; sputtered like a sparrow and 
shrieked, “‘Tiddy-oo, tiddy-o0, tiddy-o0-00?” 
with a rising inflection; he seemed to be hurling 
questions at them; then he’d change to a softer 
tone and “tiddy-oo” at them, letting his voice 
fall. He worked himself into a perfect frenzy; 
then, when one of them tried and succeeded in 
fluttering a few feet, he burst into a song of 


most exquisite melody, his ‘“‘Sunday tune,” we 
call it. His self-satisfied air was good to see; 
he seemed to feel that he had managed the 
whole affair. 

But he is tolerated for his esthetic value 
only. He absolutely refuses to eat bugs and 
worms, as all well-regulated birds are supposed 
to do, but confines his diet, exclusively, to fruit. 
The ragged appearance of some bunches of 
yellow loquats, near by, testify eloquently to 
the voracious appetites of him and his family. 
But his jolly companionship, and the richness 
of his song, which rings out all day and a goodly 
part of the night, seem ample compensation 
for the loss of fruit. 

Whole families of linnets spend much time 
in the old pepper, and are good company. 
Mrs. Linnet, to be sure, is somewhat tiresome 
because of the shrillness of her note, which she 
repeats over and over, but she is such a loving 
mother to her numerous brood, and works so 
faithfully for the family interests, that we can 
but admire her, although we are tempted to 
ask her to retire to some far-away spot and 
cultivate her voice. We frequently see her 
babies clinging to some weed, persistently 
teasing for food. Little Mr. Linnet has a sweet 
little amateurish song which is very pleasing. 

Many other birds, to us unknown, visit us 
here, peeping in at us so inquisitively with their 
little beady eyes. 

Tiny little ruby-throated humming-birds 
stop here to rest, perching on some slender 
branch and swinging back and forth. From 
here the domineering blackbird swoops down 
after Tabby as she sits making her toilet in the 
sun, often darting so near her that we fear for 
his safety. 

A pan under a near-by hydrant makes a 
convenient bird bath-tub, and all manner of 
birds dip and splash here, using the old tree as 
a dressing-room, and all through the heat of 
the day one may see some member of the bird 
family, perched here, fluttering and shaking 
his dripping feathers. 

A thrasher who spends so much time scratch- 
ing and poking among the dead leaves at the 
roots of the tree, obligingly sat for his picture, 
as he approached the pan for a bath. 

For real friends, of whose companionship 
you will never tire, try some shady old tree and 
its feathered visitors. 


Save the overworked horse by carrying such 
holiday packages as you can. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FOREST 
BY LOU RODMAN POLLEY 


SWIFTLY by fir and cedar — 

Under the tasseled pine — 
The fairies follow their leader, 

King Frost, through the still, white shine 
Of the moon as her rays are beaming 

Where the parted boughs give leave — 
The Frost King’s gems are gleaming — 

For this is Christmas Eve. 


Close in the thicket keeping — 
Resting until the dawn, 
The mother deer is sleeping, 
Her cheek on her half-grown fawn. 
The grouse by his sleek mate nestles, 
Where the shadows pictures weave, 
Unscared by the huntsman’s whistles 
For this is Christmas Eve. 


The fox in his den is lying — 

The squirrel dreams in his nest; 
And the duck to the dark pool flying, 

Sinks down with a peaceful breast. 
The tawny cougars blurring 

The light where the rocks upheave, 
Are softly, drowsily purring — 

For this is Christmas Eve. 


Midnighti There comes a thrilling, 
A dumb prayer upward gone 
From the beasts man hunted, — killing, 
All the years since Christ was born. 
No words may the hunted borrow, 
Yet rises that pleading call 
To Him Who marked with sorrow 
Each little sparrow’s fall. 


Rainbows of radiance lighten 

The snow-wreaths on the bough — 
But there comes no sound to frighten 

The deer that are feeding now. 
For man has learned the reason 

The Prince of Peace was born,— 
That cruelty has no season, 

For THIS IS CHRISTMAS MORN. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


ILL you not be among those who will 

help bring sunshine and cheer and 
hope into the lives of thousands of poor and 
needy on Christmas day? The sum of $2 will 
provide a deserving family of five with a good 
Christmas dinner. 

Send your donation to Commander Miss 
Booth, 118 West Fourteenth St., New York 
City, or to the Western Dept., Commissioner 
Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Help the 
Salvation Army! By their Christmas dinners 
they are enabled to get closer to thousands, to 
touch their hearts and change their lives. 


“A THRASHER SAT FOR HIS PICTURE” 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the ELTTOR, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston. We do not 
wish to consider manuscripts of over 1200 words in length, 


POISONING THE PUBLIC 


HE traffic in diseased meat carried on 

in this country is enormous. We have 
seen enough right here in Boston and vicinity 
to know how prevalent it is. At last the cam- 
paign of the New York Globe against this kind 
of business has resulted in bringing to light a 
condition of affairs hardly believable and the 
conviction of at least one offender. It was not, 
however, until Mayor Mitchell ordered an in- 
vestigation that official action was take: against 
this menace to human health and life. 

It is because of indifferent health boards of 
States and cities, dishonest and incompetent 
inspectors, that this nefarious traffic continues. 
A live board of health, actually determined to 
stop this business, could do it in a month. If 
the public could be awakened to the fact that 
thousands of tuberculous carcasses, and carcasses 
of animals otherwise wholly unfit for food were 
being steadily pushed into the markets of the 
poorer sort, it would soon see that the meat 
inspection of the country (we refer now to 
that particularly not under government control) 
became a real inspection and actually protected 
the public health. F.H.R. 


NO REPLY 


E have written twice to the Attorney- 

General of Michigan, calling his atten- 
tion to the experiments performed upon certain 
patients of the Pontiac State Hospital during 
which an incision was made through the skull 
and a small portion of the brain removed. 
The letters asked for an expression of opinion 
as to whether such experiments upon wards of 
the State were legally permissible. 

The Attorney-General, of course, has not 
been under the slightest obligation to reply. 
Should he have said, “Such acts are illegal,” 
the situation might have grown serious for the 
experimenters. Should he have said they were 
justified under the law, no one can tell the 
extent to which the practice might then be 
carried on in Michigan. 

The Governor's statement that he desired to 
be understood as not criticizing Dr. Christian, 
the Superintendent of the Hospital, for furnish- 
ing the patients to be operated upon, comes 
pretty near giving the assent of the chief execu- 
tive of the State to experimentation upon the 
inmates of its public institutions, such as state 
hospitals and poor-houses. We devoutly trust 
it will never fall to the lot of any of our 
readers to become the subjects of public charity 
in the State of Michigan. H.R. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
TO THE BOY SCOUTS 


HE American Humane Education Society 

offers three prizes, one of fifty dollars, 
one of thirty, and one of twenty, to the Boy 
Scouts of the country for the three best essays 
on the subject, “Our Animals — Their Suffer- 
ings—What we Owe Them— How we May 
Help Them.” 

One of the pledges of the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion is to be kind to animals. A special badge 
is given for the scout who passes a creditable 
examination upon “First Aid to Animals.” 
This feature of the movement means much to 
all interested in humane education. We desire 
to cooperate with the organization in every 
possible way. 

The subject for the essays includes, of course, 
wild animals, our attitude toward them, their 
sufferings, as well as the sufferings of all our 
domestic animals, their claims upon us for fair 
play and kindness, and suggestions of measures 
for the relief of animals from the various forms 
of cruelty to which such multitudes of them 
are now subject. All essays in competition for 
the prizes should be mailed so as to reach the 
Society’s offices, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., by May 1, 1917. Helpful and suggestive 
literature will be sent, upon application, to 
those desiring to compete. F.H. 

P.S. Will not the officers of the Boy Scouts, 
the Scout Masters, and the periodicals published 
in the interests of the movement call the atten- 
tion of the Scouts to this offer and encourage 
their interest in it? Further particulars will be 
given later. 


JAMES R. HATHAWAY 

HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals has 
sustained a great loss in the sudden death of 
Mr. James R. Hathaway, for many years its 
chief prosecuting agent. His duties were of 
a most trying nature. To sit daily at the 
telephone taking complaints, generally from 
thirty to forty a day; to listen to all sorts and 
conditions of people, many of them asking for 
impossible things; to hear himself and the 
Society criticized and found fault with because 
all had not been done as someone thought it 
should have been done; to find time with all 
this to direct the work of the other agents, and 
to dictate many letters every day reporting to 
complainants the results of investigations, — all 
this demanded not only the closest attention to 
his task but unlimited patience, tact, and great 
good sense. 

Among the many testimonials to his fidelity, 
his patience, and his devotion to the cause 
he had so long served we give but one which 
tells its own story: 

““Will you permit me to send a word of per- 
sonal sympathy to the officers of the Society on 
the death of their co-worker and friend, Mr. 
Hathaway, — that courteous, Christian gentle- 
man. 


“T have had many dealings with Mr. Hath- 
away, and I, too, feel that I have lost a friend. 
He always listened to my tales of woe so patiently 
and did his utmost to help. I am sure that all 
who came to him felt as I did, — that he had a 
personal interest in their complaint. The place 
and the man seemed to be in perfect harmony, 
and the public as well as the Society will 
miss him. 

“With sincere regard,” 


Mr. Hathaway was an active member of the 
Methodist church in Malden, where he was 
respected and loved. F.H.R. 


TO THE TWENTY THOUSAND EDITORS 
TO WHOM “OUR DUMB ANIMAIS” 


GOES 
A GOOD friend of our Societies writes us 
and says she is most anxious to send 
through us a message to the 20,000 editors 
whom this paper reaches every month. 

She writes that she has been reading the 
“Little Bed Time Stories,” published every 
evening in the New York Evening Globe, whiose 
Club has recently increased its membershi; to 
100,000 members, and that these simple stories 
have brought her into the heart of the forest, 
into close acquaintance with the inner home life 
of these most interesting, shy inhabitants of 
the woods, whose more intimate acquaintance 
has revealed more and more the close sym- 
nathetic kinship between them and ourselves. 
Her warmest wish is that other influential news- 
papers would give generous space to these 
animal stories, thus reaching thousands of new 
readers, and so help hasten the fulfilment of the 
humane ideals for which many of us are striving. 
As a matter of fact these “Little Bed Time 
Stories” have been running in more than one 
newspaper, and one editor of whom we know has 
distributed thousands of badges to the young 
readers of his influential paper. If the press 
will help our humane movement as earnestly as 
the clergy helped us on Humane Sunday and 
“Be Kind to Animals” Week last May, our Socie- 
ties will have much to thank them for. F.H.R. 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER 


HERE are many pleasant things which 

come to us in the day’s work. We give 
below, from one of the famous women of the 
world, a letter recently received from her. It 
is needless to say that it has been read by us 
with sincerest appreciation: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
120 West 147TH STREET 
New York 


September 30th, 1916. 
Dr. Francis H. Row ey, President 
American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


My dear Doctor Rowley: 

Of late I have been freely reading the reports 
of your excellent work and have been impressed 
with its extent as also with the moral and 
spiritual value which it possesses. Please accept 
my sincere congratulation on the success which 
you have achieved. 

The motto “Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Kindness, Justice and Mercy to every Living 
Creature” is so worthy and represents so truly 
the great purpose for which my people are striv- 
ing and to which I have consecrated my life, 
that I endorse it in the fullest manner. 

I rejoice that such a magnificent agency as 
the American Humane Education Society is in 
existence for the relief of suffering dumb animals 
and assure you that anything which I can do at 
any time to help forward your work will give me 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Yours sincerely, 
EVANGELINE Bootu, Commander 


A FINE RECORD 


INCE 1867 the Pennsylvania Society for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has investigated 880,467 cases of cruelty and 
prosecuted 15,559 offenders; 133,894 horses 
and mules have been ordered from work, and 
19,526 horses and mules humanely destroyed, 
when sick or injured. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
ALFRED BowpiTcH LaurENCE Minor 
Tuomas NEtson PERKINS 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance), Brookline 6100 


Norice: — The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. The location 
is 180 Longwood Avenue. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 


Chief Agent 
THEODORE W. PEARSON 
WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
L. WILLARD WALKER CHARLES H. MORSE 

(THOS. LANGLAN) 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S 
H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D. 
JOSEPH G. M. DE VITA, V.M.D. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


JOSEPH M. RUSSELL 
HARRY L. ALLEN 


| Velerinarians 


Number of prosecutions ............... 22 
Number of convictions ................ 22 
Horses taken from work.............. - 180 
Horses humanely destroyed .......... ; 178 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined .................... 33,345 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$25,000 from Mrs. W. W. Warren of Boston; 
$1000 each from Miss Sarah M. Barrett of Lynn, 
Milton B. Whitney of Westfield, the Ashton 
estate, and a Massachusetts friend; $500 from 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Parke of Falmouth; $200 
from Miss Maria Shepherd of Revere and $100 
from Lot G. Lewis of Hyannis. It has received 
gifts of $100 from W. D. H.; $25 each from Mrs. 
L. T. and Miss E. A. U.; $20 each from Miss 
E. H. B. and Mrs. R. T.S.; and, for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, $50 from “Anonymous,” 
and $35 from Mrs. S. L. “tin memory of Schatze.”’ 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Seth W. Kelley of Woburn, Margaret A. 
Simpson of Somerville, Rachel D. Booth of Black- 
stone, Elizabeth Robinson of Middleboro, Abbie 
E. Day of Uxbridge, and Ellen Bailey of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $214.25 from a Massachusetts 
friend, $191.98 from a Rhode Island friend, 
$42.25 from a co-worker for the distribution of 
humane literature, and $31.26 from the Rhode 
Island Humane Education Society. 

Boston, November 14, 1916. 
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A RECENT GIFT TO THE ANGELL HOSPITAL 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., \ Resident 

J. G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. Visiti 

C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. | Vel ie 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. } 


Treatment for sick or injured animals 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 


Pet-Dog Boarding Department 


Under direct oversight of the Doctors of 
the Hospital 


Address 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


67 
Unclassified ......... 2 

Free Dispensary 


2 
Hospital cases since opening, March 1, 1915, 3929 
Free Dispensary cases 5119 


Total 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


AMBULANCE FOR SMALL ANIMALS 


NEW motor ambulance for small animals, 

especially dogs, has been presented to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
T. Pratt of Boston. Mr. Pratt is one of the 
Directors of the Society and has already made 
it many gifts, especially for the hospital depart- 
ment. 

The need of a car of this type has been felt 
for a long time, as the calls upon the Society 
to remove unwanted dogs and cats are con- 
tinually increasing, while there is constant and 
almost imperative demand for such transporta- 
tion for hospital patients. 

As shown in the picture, the “‘dog’’ ambulance 
is unusually attractive. The body, mounted 
ona Ford chassis, was made to order by Brownell 
& Burt of Taunton, Massachusetts. It is about 
seven feet long, nearly five feet wide, and about 
five feet high. The walls are of metal for about 
two feet, the upper portions being of hardwood 
finish. The floor is covered with a thick rubber 
mat, which may be removed for cleaning. 
Usually there will be an attendant in this part 
of the car in addition to the driver, but when 
only the driver is present wire cages for dogs 
and baskets for cats may be put in. For sick 
animals to lie upon, there are used the same 
kind of cedar excelsior pillows that are used in 
the hospital wards. 

The body is attractively lettered on both sides 
with the name of the hospital, the street address, 
and the name of the Society. The most striking 
feature, however, and the crowning addition to 
the handsome appearance of the car is the oil 
painting, by Richard Killen, on both sides of the 
body, of the head of Mr. Pratt’s big collie, 
Nemo II. This beautiful dog is a boarder at 
the Angell Animal Hospital while his master is 
in the city. 

The new ambulance was immediately put into 
commission and is daily proving of such inesti- 
mable service in our work that it is hard to under- 
stand how we ever got on without it. To its 
generous donors the Society is very grateful. 


Have you ordered your Christmas humane 
books and humane holiday stamps? If not, do 
it now. See price list on inside back cover. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Dumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Back Bay Station 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


ALFRED BowpiITcH LAURENCE MINoT 
Tuomas NeEtson PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 


ANOTHER GOLD MEDAL 


HE American Humane Education Society 
has recently received notice that it has 
been awarded a gold medal by the Jury of 
Awards, for humane literature exhibited at the 
Panama-California International Exposition, 
held in San Diego. 
The Society has also made several other ex- 
hibits during the past year at various fairs and 
expositions in other cities of the United States. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To those friends who purpose giving humane 
books as presents to be sent by mail, we suggest 
that a card be enclosed with the order, giving 
full address, and instructions to our office to 
send the Christmas gift direct to the person 
for whom it is intended, thus saving extra 
handling and perhaps considerable delay in the 
mails, as well as the cost of postage. 


IN CANADA 


HE President of our Societies was invited 
sometime ago to visit Stanstead, Quebec, 
and speak in the interests of humane work. 
There was organized, in Stanstead, last June, 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Plans were made for an address to the 
college in that place and also for an address in 
the theater. October 22nd was agreed upon 
and the addresses were made. A group of 
students, some two hundred in number, listened 
most attentively to what was said with regard to 
humane education. In the evening the theater 
was crowded. In addition to the address many 
slides were shown illustrating the work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and a moving picture 
film which reproduced many phases of the 
Society’s activity and of the hospital service. 
To Miss Butters, to Mr. O’Houliran, the 
president of the local society, to Mr. Parker, the 
secretary, and to an earnest company of some 
twenty others this new organization in Stanstead 
is due. It has entered upon its work at a time 
when the demands of the Red Cross are calling 
for noble sacrifices in time and money, yet it 
seems as if the more these generous people had 
to do the more they were ready to do. We 
wish them every possible success. Their hospi- 
tality was unbounded. It was a great pleasure 
to meet them. F.H.R. 


VICTOR HUGO 


F course he was a dreamer. His faith in 

the future was the faith of the seer and 
the poet. Were he living today he would still 
say what he said years ago. Such souls see 
beyond the present. No matter if it is night. 
They believe in the day. They know that after 
darkness, the light must come. This is what he 
said: 

**A day will come when the only battle-field 
will be the market open to commerce, and the 
mind opening to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and bomb-shells will be replaced by 
voles, by the universal suffrage of nations by arbitra- 
tion of a sovereign senate, which will be to 
Europe what the Parliament is to England, 
the Diet to Germany, the Legislative Assembly 
to France. A day will come when a cannon-ball 
will be exhibited in public museums just as an 
instrument of torture is now, and the people will 
be astonished how such a thing could have been. 
A day will come when these two immense groups, 
the United States of America and the United States 
of Europe, shall be seen extending the hand of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their 
products, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improv- 
ing creation under the eye of the Creator, and 
uniting for the good of all these two irresistible 
and infinite powers — the fralernity of men and 
the power of God.” F.H.R. 


SUGGESTION TO UNCLE SAM 


HE book “Black Beauty” should be in 

the home of every man who has a farm 
and the care of horses. It would be wiser for 
the government to appropriate money for the 
free distribution of that book than to appropriate 
money for the compilation and distribution of 
many of the department reports now sent out. 
“Black Beauty” is for the horse and other 
animals what “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ was for the 
slave. It is something remarkable, but emi- 
nently appropriate and in keeping with their 
tenderness, that both great works were written 
by women. —Youngstown (Ohio) Citizen 


Kindness to all brings Christmas joy. 


THE CHILD AND HUMANE EDUCATION 


LL teachers, all who have to do with the 
training of children, quickly learn that the 
knowledge of good and evil is not sufficient either 
to allure to the former or to repel from the latter. 
The quickening and cultivation of the intellect is 
but a small part of the teacher’s task. Unless 
that far wider realm of consciousness, or mind, 
is reached, where the feelings and emotions hold 
sway, the real task is untouched. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life, said the ancient 
Hebrew, and it is out of the world of emotion 
and feeling, the modern philosopher tells us, 
spring the vast majority of our actions. 

When, therefore, we are dealing with the 
young in the way of humane education, it is 
vain to imagine that we have done our duty 
when we have simply called attention to the 
principles of humanity, shown the evils of 
crueity and the virtues of kindness. To reach 
that within the child which can be moved to 
feel the attractive power of kindness and the 
repelling character of cruelty, until the child 
actually wants to do a kind deed, and does it, 
— this is the ultimate goal of the teacher in the 
department of humane education. It is only 
when the awakened feeling has resulted in the 
child’s going forth to translate it into action, 
that character has begun to be formed, and the 
thinking faculty, the intellect, has become the 
properly trained servant of what Spencer calls 
the real masters — the emotions. 

We would like to urge upon all who are en- 
gaged in organizing Bands of Mercy, in talking 
to children and others of the meaning and scope 
of humane education, that they never stop short 
of the ideal of reaching that part of the human 
consciousness whence issue the motive powers 
that determine conduct and guide the intellect. 
Therefore we should not rest until, if possible, 
we have moved the child to do those deeds of 
kindness whose beauty we have helped to 
make him feel. An aroused emotion toward a 
good deed that subsides, having passed into no 
act that embodies it and fixes it as a part of 
character, leaves one with ear dulled to the 
same appeal should it call again. At length one 
does not hear because he cannot hear. F.H.R. 


“BEAUTIFUL JOE” IN CHINA 


ANY will recall the letter from Mrs. 

MacGillivray, editor of Happy Child- 
hood, of Shanghai, published in the July issue of 
this magazine. She told of having translated 
“Beautiful Joe’’ into Chinese; of its distribution 
among children in many schools. We have 
now arranged with Mrs. MacGillivray to have 
500 copies specially bound and presented to 
the teachers in government and non-Christian 
schools. The name of the American Humane 
Education Society will be printed on the cover, 
the book being the gift of the Society. 

Mrs. MacGillivray writes: “I was at Chefoo 
for my holiday and met there many missionaries 
from North China. I was very glad to find 
out how interested they all were on the subject 
of teaching children kindness to animals. One 
lady from an interior station in Shantung told 
me that she had had her Bible woman read 
‘Beautiful Joe’ to the women, chapter by chapter. 
Many spoke very kindly of Happy Childhood, 
and said they were delighted at the stories 
appearing in that little magazine from time to 
time of animals, and that the pictures of animals 
were greatly appreciated.” F.H.R. 


Our race is by far the most destructive, the 
most hurtful, and the most formidable of all 
the species of the planet. AMIEL 
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AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


FT largest gathering, at least in recent 

years, brought together by the annual 
convention of the American Humane Association 
was that which took place in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 16 to 19, last. It was the fortieth 
anniversary of the organization, which, together’ 
with the central meeting-place, may have 
accounted for the unusual number of delegates 
present. Oregon, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, as well as practically all the nearer States, 
were represented. The South was much in 
evidence, with delegates from Georgia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and the usual 
large delegations were present from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio, which perhaps has more different 
humane organizations than any other State, 
was very largely represented. 

All the business sessions were held at Hotel 
Gibson, and up to Tuesday noon matters relating 
to children only were discussed. There was no 
session Tuesday afternoon, but at that time the 
annual meeting and election of officers of the Ohio 
Federation of Humane Societies took place. 

In the evening there was a general public 
meeting at Music Hall, when thousands of the 
public school children of the city were present 
to listen to brief remarks by President Wm. O. 
Stillman of the Association and Principal W. S. 
Strickland of the Sherman School, Cincinnati, 
and to witness the distribution by President 
W. A. Robinson of the Ohio Humane Society, 
chairman of the committee on essays, of one 
hundred dollars in prizes to pupils in five selected 
grades of public and private schools of Cincinnati 
and vicinity, who submitted the twenty best 
essays on selected humane topics. The best 
essay in each grade was read by the youthful 
writers, who received storms of applause from 
the vast audience. There was excellent music 
by an orchestra; an original playlet, illustrating 
Scout Law No. 6, “A Scout is Kind,” by the 
Scouts of Troop 19 of the city, assisted by a 
clever dog; and a series of humane motion 
picture films, illustrating practical work done 
by the societies and culminating in a vivid 
picture of a dog which saved a child from 
perishing in the flames of a burning house. 

Business sessions, with papers and discussions 
relating to animals, were held Wednesday morn- 
ing and late evening, also Thursday morning. 
Many important subjects were presented, 
“Work-horse Parades,” ‘Bands of Mercy,” 
and “Wild West Shows,” each receiving much 
attention. The “Report on Humane Sunday 
and Be Kind to Animals Week,” presented by 
Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Philadelphia, chairman, 
called out local reports of celebrations, notably 
by W. F. Crall, Norfolk, Virginia. “How to 
Handle S. P. C. A. Field Cases” was told in a 
comprehensive paper by Superintendent Thomas 
F. Freel of the American S. P. C. A., New York 
City, who demonstrated practical methods of 
assisting sick and injured animals. Other 
papers, presenting nearly every practical phase 
of anti-cruelty work, were discussed by repre- 
sentatives of most of the larger societies. Thurs- 
day afternoon was devoted to the American 
Red Star Animal Relief, when Mr. Sydney 
Polhill and Mr. Richard H. Rees, who came 
from England to attend the convention, told of 
what the Royal S. P. C. A., London, is doing in 
behalf of volunteer army animal relief work at 
the front. 

The closing session, Thursday evening, took 
the form of a teachers’ institute, and was devoted 
wholly to Humane Education, with forceful 
addresses by Dr. Randall J. Condon, superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati public schools; one of the 


At Christmas Cime 


@b bells, today let warfare cease, 

Ring out this birthday of the King, 

And tell us of that glorious morn 

When Christ was in a manger born, 
And wise men came from lands afar, 
Led bp the glorp of the star 

That heralded His birth, to pap 

Meet tribute that first Christmas dap. 
Wbile angels sang, o’er Bethlebem’s hill, 
“Be Peace on earth, to men Good Will.” 


Ring happy bells, o’er plain and hill — 

Ring loud, ring clear, ring sweet, and fill 
‘The souls of those who pause to hear 

With reverent thought and Christmas cheer. 
Swing wide the hearts’ closed door, and sap 
“Come in! —all men are kin todap! 

Come in—come in! Clasp hands, and break 
The bread of friendship for the sake 

Of Him who came to earth to find 

His brothers in all humankind.” 


Ring, happy bells, the earth around, 
And girdle it with gladdest sound, 

And, while we sing His birthday in, 
Let Christ—and Christ is love —begin 
His reign of peace, and men shall sap, 
“This is indeed a Christmas dap!”’ 
Pour hand, mp brother! Lo afar 
Behold the radiant Bethlehem star — 
And hark! —the angels singing still, 
“Peace on earth, to men Good Mill!” 


Espen E. Rexrorp 


assistant superintendents of Chicago public 
schools; Principal W. S. Strickland of Cincinnati; 
Miss Ruth Ewing, Chicago; Miss Elizabeth W. 
Olney, Providence; Miss Anna M. Woodward, 
Rochester; and Mrs. T. H. Bulla, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

A special feature of the convention was the 
exhibit of humane photographs and literature, 
which filled two entire rooms. Many societies, 
from San Francisco to Boston, contributed to 
the photographic presentation of actual work, 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. showing pictures 
of its new building, hospital equipment, ambu- 
lances, and scenes in the stock-yards and 
slaughter-houses. A very large assortment of 
humane literature, which attracted constant 
attention, was distributed freely by the American 
Humane Education Society, and a_ beautiful 
ribbon badge, of red, white, and blue, bearing the 
words in gold, “‘Be Kind to Animals — Pre- 
sented by Our Dumb Animals,” was handed to 
each delegate. 

The social features of the week included an 
automobile ride for the delegates over Cincin- 
nati’s seven hills, given jointly by the Ohio 
Humane Society and the Hamilton County 
S. P. C. A., and a dinner, largely attended by 
the members, at which the ball-room of Hotel 
Gibson resounded to the merriment of a large 
body of earnest workers who here enjoyed a 
few hours in lighter vein, after the strenuous 
and serious work of one of the most successful 
meetings ever held by the Association. 


HOW sweet and gracious, even in common speech, 

Ts that fine sense which men call Courtesy ! 

Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers,— 

It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives ils owner passport round the globe. 
James T. Fretps 


THE VACATION HOME FUND 


We believe every reader of this magazine 
understands what the Vacation Home stands 
for; why the Fund is necessary; why the ‘‘ Be 
Kind to Animals” Gift Shop is playing its part; 
why it is headquarters for the work being done 
by the woman who gives her time, her home, 
herself, unceasingly, that every horse, able to 
get there, may recuperate, rest and become well 
in the fields of clover and grass, which Home, 
we earnestly hope, will be a reality when summer 
comes. 

The Home, too, will be a country dwelling- 
place for cats and dogs; there, too, birds will find 
sanctuary. 

Our Hospital is yet young; from the opening 
day, nevertheless, its great value in conserving 
animal life has been evident; the Home, as an 
auxiliary to the Hospital, is a crying need now 
and daily becomes more and more imperative. 

To the many attractive articles always for 
sale at this unique gift shop there have been 
added 


Baskets 


made by the ‘*‘ Wild Men” of that far-away 
United States possession,—the Philippine 
Islands. They are of unusual weave, pattern, 
and design; are of great variety; are reasonable 
in price. Also, some embroideries were sent, 
made in the convents. Hereafter there will 
constantly be offerings from the Filipinos. 

Sometimes friends cannot think of anything 
to give; give money,— it will be most thoroughly 
appreciated. 

For your old gold, old silver, old jewelry, 


there’s 
The Melting Pot 


inviting you to go deep into your castaway for- 
gotten bits. The melting pot will add dollars 
to this great humanitarian effort. 

And the Mile o’ Dimes — don’t forget it; 
every dime helps it grow, and grow it must, 
until the mile is won. 

If everyone subscribing for these magazines 
would remember the Vacation Home for Horses, 
it would be a great help: The Craflsman, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper's Bazar, Cosmopolitan, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Country Gentleman. 

The Krinklet teacake cutter ($1.25), the tiny 
inside Clothesline Reel (25 cents), may be had 
by mail. 

All business connected with this part of the So- 
ciety’s work is in charge of Mrs. Estelle Tyler 
Warner, 386 Washington Street, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. Telephone, Brookline 6756-W. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. J. D. W. 

Chester, superintendent of schools at 
Nahant, a representative of our Society recently 
addressed a teachers’ meeting attended by all 
teachers of Nahant schools. 

Mr. Fairfield Whitney, superintendent of the 
Everett public schools, has been more than 
gracious to the representative of the Society 
and at Mr. Whitney’s request an address was 
given to the principals of the Everett schools on 
October 23. Arrangements are now being made 
for addresses on the work of the Society and 
man’s obligation to animals to Home-School 
Associations of Everett. The principal of each 
school is, ex officio, president of one of these 
associations, which includes all the parents of 
the neighborhood adjacent to the school. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
Selections from a longer treatise 
BY SIDNEY H. BEARD, London, England 


HRISTMAS is coming; the time for 

celebrating the advent of Him who came 
to establish Peace, Kindness, and Good Will 
upon this Earth. 

Our annual epidemic of spasmodic altruism 
is again at hand, and we shall soon be busily 
engaged in strenuous efforts to manifest our 
benevolence, by bestowing gifts where we think 
such may be needed and also where we know 
them to be quite superfluous. 

And thus shall we prove that our hearts are 
inclined to beat true to the Christmas-tide Ideal, 
even though our spiritual perception has become 
so dimmed that we do not apprehend the tragic 
pathos of many things that are taking place in 
our midst, or realize the superficiality of much 
of our humane dilettantism and the illogical 
limitations of our compassion. 

But, in these days of progressive thought, 
ought we not, as the people of Christian nations, 
to pause and consider whether the prevalent 
methods of celebrating the incarnation of our 
Messiah are not, in some respects, as unreason- 
able as are our conventional conceptions con- 
cerning his message and his life-work? 

He came to preach Peace—to herald a 
Golden Age when amity shall reign in place of 
enmity, and the groaning of creation shall cease. 
Yet his professed followers make ruthless war 
upon almost every sub-human race. 

From every part of the world, during the 
coming weeks, will vast numbers of these victims 
of human tyranny and barbarity be conveyed 
by cattle boat and train to the centers of ‘* Chris- 
tian” civilization. And their sorrowful journey, 
often accompanied by the indescribable horrors 
which overtake such living freights at sea when 
storms arise, will be followed by brutal execu- 
tions, carried out without alleviation, considera- 
tion, or mercy; by the outpouring of rivers of 
blood; by groans of terror and despair; by cries 
of anguish, and by agonizing death-throes. 

At many of our “model abattoirs,”’ as well as 
at our innumerable private slaughter-houses, 
the animals who are condemned to be butchered 
in order to make a Christian holiday will literally 
quake with fearful anticipation as they see their 
companions taken from their side, one by one, 
and dragged to a cruel death. 

With staring eyeballs and despairing hearts 
will they watch the awful process of killing and 
disemboweling, as it goes on before their very 
eyes, knowing that their turn is soon coming. 
And every cry of agony which reaches their 
ears as the axe descends in the wrong place, or 
crashes its way through some eye or nostril, as 
often takes place, will awaken an awful respon- 
sive vibration and a sickening dread within tuem. 

These barbarities will be the usual prelimi- 
naries to the Christmas celebrations. These 
bloody sacrifices which so disgrace our religion 
and our humanity will involve the death of 
mnillions of sentient victims. 

Yes, great as these figures may seem, by 
millions will they be massacred, to provide food 
for the devotees who will throng our churches 
and chapels on Christmas morning and sing 
with thoughtless enthusiasm about: — 


“Peace on Earth and Mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


The Angels are supposed to look down upon 
it all with holy joy, and to enter into the spirit 
of these Christmas “festivities” — to watch 
with complacence the terrible scenes enacted in 
the slaughter-yards of Chicago and Kansas City 
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and London, and a thousand other cities and 
towns throughout Christendom. 

And there are doubtless many among the 
unreflecting multitudes who imagine that these 
celestial ones enter into sympathetic relation- 
ship with those who perambulate the streets of 
our provincial towns, during the few days 
preceding Christmas, when the frightful 
slaughter is over and the butchers’ shops are 
crammed with fat-laden carcasses which have 
been hideously decorated with garlands and 
flags. 

Surely the measure of mental and spiritual 
delusion which enables us to consider such a 
celebration as this to be acceptable to the God 
of Love, and in harmony with the real spirit of 
Christianity, might also justify the decoration 
of our churches with the remains of slaughtered 
animals. Why, from. any sense of esthetic 
squeamishness or religiosity, stop short at mere 
holly and mistletoe? Is the living Temple of 
the Spirit of less account than that constructed 
by human labor of inanimate stone? Or is it a 
deplorable fact that the former is often dedicated 
to Idol worship and only the latter to God ? 

Followers of Christ! It is our privilege to 
labor for the humanization of Christendom; to 
plead for a more rational conception of the 
Christian life; to proclaim the fact that obedi- 
ence to the Will of the Supreme Law-Giver is 
essential to human welfare and happiness, and 
that every form of cruelty and barbarity is 
discordant with that Will! 


THE chinch-bug costs our wheat growers $100, 
000,000 annually; the Hessian fly $200,000,000. 
Potato growers spend $17,000,000 a year for 
poison sprays to kill the potato-bug. A quail, 
killed in Ohio, had in its stomach 1200 chinch- 
bugs; another, killed in Kansas, had in its 
stomach 2000 Hessian flies. A representative 
of the Massachusetts State Agricultural College 
estimates that a quail destroys annually 75,000 
potato-bugs and 6,000,000 weed seeds. Still 
States sell the gunner for a few shillings a 
license to shoot quail. A private individual 
showing such fine business skill would soon be 
bankrupt. F. H. R. 


ENTERTAINING WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
THE WANDERING DOG, Marshall Saunders. 


Another volume which, like its wonderfully 
successful predecessor, ‘ Beautiful Joe,’ speaks in 
eloquent language for those who lack human 
speech. It is a worthy sequel to that former 
classic which ** interprets the life of the dog to the 
humane feeling of the world,”’ and aids the humani- 
tarian cause wherever it circulates. 

“Boy,”’ adventuresome fox-terrier, in whom 
interest centers, inherited a roving disposition, and 
in the course of his wanderings finds himself in 
the Bowery. It is while here that his history 
begins. A few friends but more enemies make an 
unattached dog’s life exceedingly precarious, but 
**Boy”’ of the Bowery rises in the social scale and 
one day enters a home of wealth and luxury on 
Riverside Drive to live out his earthly days. 

There are almost numberless vivid incidents and 
episodes, and out of the canine gossip among a few 
of that noble family which lives, labors, fights and 
dies so cheerfully for mankind, many a good lesson 
may be derived to intensify sympathy and love 
for the whole animal kingdom. The narrative is 
illustrated with a dozen choice photographic 
reproductions. W.M.M. 

363 pp. $1.50 net. George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


GULLIVER THE GREAT, Walter A. Dyer. 


Long is the roll of famous dogs and the list grows 
apace. Fact rather than fiction furnishes the 
basis for the best dog stories and Mr. Dyer has a 
generous fund to draw upon, through his intimate 
acquaintance and association with so many in- 
teresting specimens of dogdom and a most happy 
faculty of reading and revealing canine character. 

In this collection of short stories, most of which 
have been previously published in the popular 
magazines, one meets with all sorts and conditions 
of dogs. Pre-eminently there is ‘* Maginnis,” 
mongrel of the streets of New York, who “loved a 
little boy,”’ and for such virtue, which outweighed 
all his faults, is pictured in unrestrained delight as 
he is rewarded with admission to the Elysian fields. 
And there are dogs of noble lineage, proud aristo- 
crats, hero-dogs, dogs who developed near-human 
traits and intelligence through close companion- 
ship with man. 

The stories are delightfully told, some humorous, 
others pathetic. W.M.M. 


317 pp. $1.35 net. The Century Co., New York. 
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A DISSERTATION ON CATS 


T the recent convention of the American 

Humane Association in Cincinnati, in 

the discussion of the topic which considered the 

relation of the cat to birds, W. A. Robinson, 

president of the Ohio Humane Society, made the 
following talk: 


Mr. Chairman, I venture to say that the 
earliest recollection of every one of us is asso- 
ciated with the playfulness of some kitten and 
then we learned that it was not advisable to 
step on a cat’s tail because there were reactionary 
consequences. But now all we remember of 
those happy days, “‘When you and I were young, 
Maggie,” is what Alice in Wonderland viewed 
of the banished Cheshire cat, which was its smile. 

Somehow the playfulness of a kitten is so 
fascinating that one could wish there might be 
an arrested development in kitten life that would 
restrict the whole of its career to its juvenile 
period. It might be well if somehow or other, 
by genius, chemistry, cross-breeding, or whatnot, 
we might be able to perpetuate the playfulness 
of the kitten and hold it there without having 
to be tormented later with the reprehensible 
depredations of the cat. I would like somehow 
to have a separation effected along the same line 
and to the same extent that a certain young 
miss said in relation to the profitableness of 
raising frogs. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘if I were to 
raise them I should not raise anything but the 
hind quarters,’’ managing somehow to get the 
most desirable part of the creature without the 
undesirable. 

At one of Billy Sunday’s recent meetings a 
committee waited on him and protested that his 
drastic way of putting things was rubbing the 
cat’s fur the wrong way, and he facetiously said, 
“Well, let the cat turn round.” If we could 
somehow change the disposition of the cat to 
catch birds and little chickens, so that it would 
turn round and become trustworthy and stand 
without hitching in that direction, then we 
should not need to have any action in relation 
to it. But somehow the cat manages to have 
some one or other of its traditional nine lives 
devoted to activities which interfere with the 
rights of others. 

In our next program of subjects to be discussed, 
it might be exceedingly profitable to have some 
person give the autobiography of.a cat. There 
certainly is ample material for developing a 
piece of literature in that direction which would 
be full of hair-breadth escapes and adventurous 
engagements which would make it vastly more 
interesting than even “Black Beauty.” Think 
of taking the cat from the time it is in some 
fluffy nest with the other playful members of its 
family and following it through its eventual and 
eventful career from the cellar to the haymow, 
from the fence to the roof of the woodshed and 
to the tree-tops in quest of its prey. Think of 
the episodes which could be delineated and the 
chivalry and military exploits that could be 
outlined where the ultimate result depends 

wholly upon what General Grant said our 
success depended upon in the War of the Re- 
bellion, when one of the generals said to him, 
“General, it seems as if this were destined to be 
a Kilkenney cat affair,’ when the General 
sententiously replied, “Yes, quite likely, but 
our cat has the longest tail.” 

My affections go out toward the cat in recogni- 
tion of the contribution it makes to human 
happiness in its infancy and as it lies purring on 
the hearth and as it contributes to the extermi- 
nation of marauding rodents, and somehow I wish 
that it might have that humane consideration 
which will result in saving at least all the good cats. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART 


IT is Christmas in the Mansion 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks; 

It is Christmas in the Cottage, 
Mothers filling little socks; 

It is Christmas on the Highway, 
In the thronging busy mart; 

But the dearest, truest Christmas 
Is the Christmas in the Heart. 


Dora H. StockKMaN 


. 


If every friend of animals should place one of 
our holiday humane stamps on every letter 
and package mailed between now and January 1, 
what an advertisement it would be for the ‘‘ BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS ” movement! The stamps 
are printed in black, on Christmas red, and read, 
‘Humane Education — Justice — Merry Christ- 
mas — A Happy New Year — Be Kind to Ani- 
mals,” and bear the seal of the S.P.C.A. Only 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


CAT ADOPTS CHICKENS 


UST as we had arranged for the publication 
on this page of the article, “Hen Adopts 
Kittens,” we received another true story of 
the unusual in animal life from Mrs. Alice I. 
Heather, Braggville, Massachusetts, who writes 
as follows: 


Each of our three cats is fond of chicken, and 
each in a different way. Sober old “Towser” 
likes his cooked and served with gravy and 
potato. Handsome “ Rainey” contentedly shares 
Towser’s meal, but under his beautiful Angora 
coat hides a fierce passion for chicken au naturel, 
feathers and all, so fierce that when the chicken 
season is on Rainey is forced to spend the day- 
light hours indoors. 

The picture shows ‘“‘Fuss’” in blissful enjoy- 
ment of her fondness for her foster family. Each 
spring, her kittens gone, Fuss turns for consola- 
tion and an outlet for her affections to the littlest 
chickens and mothers them with tenderest 
care. Two little ones, weak and chilled, were 
once put in a covered box on the warm range 
shelf. Alone in the house, Fuss climbed on the 
shelf, opened the box, and carried the chickens 
through the dining-room and hall to the sitting- 
room couch. When the family returned it 
was at once discovered that the chicken-box, 
though still covered, was empty; and the chickens 
were found on the couch, cuddled close to Fuss, 
who was blissfully lapping and smoothing their 
downy skin — motherly happiness and content 
writ large on her soft gray face. 


HEN ADOPTS KITTENS 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HAT the fowls do not always take into 

consideration the proper number of feet 
their offspring should have is finely illustrated 
in this case, where a sitting hen adopted a litter 
of four kittens. Perfectly contented, well 
pleased, and intensely proud of her children, 
from day to day the old hen hovered and be- 
stowed that motherly love for the kittens with 
as much tenderness as if the youngsters had 
emerged from her own broken egg-shells. 

The old hen went to sitting without eggs, 
under a grain bin in a barn near the straw bed 
where the kittens were born. Seeing and 
hearing the whining youngsters of her neighbor, 
the hen walked up to the old cat and tendered 
her services as a trained nurse. Without any 
apparent forethought as to what might be the 
result of accepting the hen’s hospitality, the cat 
permitted her neighbor to pay frequent visits. 
Both the old mother cat and hen might be often 
observed hovering the kittens jointly. The 
real trouble arose when the kittens’ eyes were 
opened and they began to wander about. This 
pleased the old hen, and just as soon as the 
mother cat left to go in search of food, the 
hen would take the kittens off for a stroll. She 
learned to hold her brood together with the 
cluck, cluck, instead of a mew, and became so 
foolishly fond of her four-footed, hairy children 
that she eventually became bold enough to dare 
the mother cat to interfere with her adopted 
family. 

She was a good mother, and there would have 
been no serious objection to her caring for the 
new children had she been capable of furnish- 
ing them with the proper nourishment. She, 
however, did not neglect this. But she could 
never understand just why the kittens would 
not come and remove the fat, juicy worm from 
her mouth. When she would discover a fine 
worm or other dainty morsel, she unselfishly 
called her kitten children about her, bidding 
them eat until her voice grew weak, and then, 
with a much distressed mind, she would either 
have to eat the morsel herself or leave it on 
the ground. Poor mother! She loved the 
kittens with as much passion as if they had 
been her own. But the children became hungry, 
and in order to preserve their lives it was neces- 
sary that the hen be put out of reach of the 
kittens, in order that their real mother might 
nourish them. 


“‘ BE KIND TO ANIMALS ” every day in the 
year and your Christmas and New Year will be 
the more enjoyable. 
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THIS IS “BILLIE” 


PUTNAM, SON OF ONE OF OUR DIRECTORS, A YOUNG MAN 


EARLY ACQUIRING HABITS WHICH WILL SOME DAY FIT HIM 
WORTHILY TO SUCCEED HIS FATHER 


931 New Bands of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. Maryorr and L. H. Guyot, State Organizers 
PLEDGE: ‘‘I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

> Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


Nine hundred and thirty-one new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in October, the largest 
number we have ever received in a single month. 
There were 303 in Massachusetts; 139 in Rhode 
Island; 131 in Indiana; 127 in Maine; 76 in 
Connecticut; 46 in North Carolina; 42 in Ohio; 
21 in Kentucky; 14 in Washington; 12 in Texas; 
11 in Minnesota; two each in Georgia and 
Pennsylvania; and one each in Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Arkansas and California. The 
numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Atlantic: Quincy, 13. 

Fitchburg: Academy St., 13; Pleasant St., 10; Clarendon 
St.,8; Ashburnham St., 7; Wachusett, 2; School St., 4. 
Lynn: Bachelder Primary, 4 Sanborn "Primary, 8; Jack- 
son Primary, 2; Payette Primary, 4; Parrot St. Primary, 
6; School St. Primary, 6 High and Primary, 6; Frank- 
lin St. Primary, 3; Laighton St. Primary, 4; ood 
Primary, 5; Chatham Primary, 4; Aldworth agg ng 

Coburn Primary, 4; Patrick's, 8; South Eim § 
Primary, 2; Burns St., 

Marblehead: ’ Story, 8; “4 all, 

Nahant: T. T. Wiison, 4; Valley Road, 6. 

Norfolk Downs: Montclair, 8. 

Quincy: Cranch, 9; Adams, 1: Willard, 23; Lincoln, 
13; John Hancock, 11; Washington, 13; Gridley 
Bryant, 8; Atherton Hough, 8; Coddington, 14. 

Swampscott: High, 10. 

Wollaston: Field, 11; Wollaston, 12. 

Schools in Maine 

Arrowsick: Arrowsick. 

Barters Island: Baptist S. S., 3. 

Bath: Washington St. Grammar, 4; Summer St. Primary, 
2; North Grammar, 4; North St. Primary, 4; South 
St. Grammar, 4; South ‘St. ey 5; Weeks St. Gram- 
mar, 4; Center 'St., 14; Mitchell, 6. 

Boothbay: Baptist S. S., 

Bowdoinham: Primary: Coombs, 3. 

Brunswick: Grammar, 2; Union St., 3; Center St., 3; 
Bath St. Primary, 2; Pleasant St.,2; Kirkaid; Brown. 

Durham: South Durham. 

East Brunswick: Hardings. 

Lewiston: Frye Grammar, 7; Main St. Grammar, 6; 
Model Training, 10; Coburn, 12; Wallace, 8 

North Woolwich: Methodist S. S. 

Topsham: Public, 3. 

West Bath: Methodist S. 8. 


Winnegance: Winnegance. 
Wiscasset: Primary, 2; Grammar, 2. 
Woolwich: Nequassett Methodist S. S. 
Schools in Rhode Island 
Arctic Center: Arctic. 
Barrington: Nayatt, 4; High, 3; Lincoln Ave., 7; Hampden 
Meadows, 2. 
Foster: Jenks; Foster Center. 
ohnston: Reservoir Ave.; Pocassett; Franklin. 
incoln: Louisquissett. 
North Providence: Centerdale, 7; Greystone, 4; Fruit 
Hill, 2; Marieville, 8; Lymansville, 5; Woodville, 4 
North Smithfield: Mansfield; Slatersville, 5; Forestdale. 
Providence: Bourn St., 4; Plain St., 4; Pallas St., 3; 
Hendrick St., 4; Merino Ave., 4; Almy St.,4; Harris 
Ave., 4; Chester Ave., 4; Willow St., 7 
Scituate: Clayville; Glenford, za North Scituate, 2; 
South Scituate; Richmond 
Warren: Joyce 'St., 10; Shild St., 4; North District; 
South Main St., 7; Vernon St. "Touissett Neck. 
Westerly: Elm St. Grammar, 9. 


Schools in Connecticut 

Ellington: Crystal Lake. 
Enfield: King St. 
Hazardville: Hazardville, 5. 
Rockville: East District, 11; Northeast, 3; St. Joseph’s, 

4; Ogden’s Corner. 
Thompsonville: High, 8; Thompsonville, 2 
West Stafford: West Stafford, 2. 
Winsted: Fourth, 18; First, 9; St. Anthony’s, 11. 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: King St. School. 
Wind Ridge, Pennsylvania: Wind Ridge. 
Baltimore, Maryland: Mt. Royal Ave. School. 

Schools in North Carolina 

Charlotte: First Ward, 8; Fourth Ward, 5; Sienieth, 33 

Myers St., 24; W esley Heights, 4; South, 2 ; 
Ellaville, Georgia: Ellaville. 
Greshamville, Georgia: L. T. L 


Schools in Ohio 
Beloit: Public, 4 
Cincinnati: Sherman, 22. 
Columbiana: 
Damascus: Public, 2 ; Friends. 

: Millville Rural; Pleasant Valley Rural. 
Sebring: Lincoln, 4; McKinley, 3. 


Schools in Indiana 
South Bend: St. Adelbert’s Parochial, 10; St. Patrick’s, 
4; Laurel, 9; Colfax, 5; Muessel, 10; Kaley, 13; Divi- 
sion , St., 3; Sample St., 53 Linden, 5; Madison, 7; 
River Park, 6; Franklin, 5; Lincoln, '6; Elder, 10; 
La Fayette, 5; Oliver, 7 7; H. Studebaker, 9; Coquillard; 
6; Perley, 6. 
Bands in Kentucky 
Cecilia: Howe Valley; Protection; Humane. 
Elizabethtown: Oak Hall. 
ohn: Bluebird; Golden Rod. 


uisa : Faithful; Bluebird; Robin; Red Bird; True 


Blue; Busy Bees; White Dove. 
Nippa: Burke. 
Paintsville: Joyful; Riley. 
Rineyville: Salem; Willing Workers; Hardaway. 


WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES 


WHEN Christmas comes, 
And from the steeples far and near 
The bells ring out in happy cheer 

To welcome in the birthday morn 

Of one in lowly manger born, 

Who died for men, yet rules a King, 
All hearts take up the theme and sing 
As angels sang, o'er Bethlehem’s hill, 
“Peace on Earth, to Men Good Will,” 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, 
And holly hangs upon the wall 
In humble home and stately hall, 
Then men put by, for one brief day, 
The cares that frighten peace away— 
All thoughts that vex — and festal cheer 
Comes, on the best day of the year, 
To gladden hearts and homes, and make 
Man better for his brother's sake, 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes 
We somehow feel the whole world kin. 
Then friendship’s fires are kindled in 
Cold hearts, whose doors have long been shut. 
“Come in!” rings out from hall and hut — 
“Come in, come in—’lis Christmas Day. 
Put all old differences away — 
Join hands and hearts, as all men should, 
In universal brotherhood, 

When Christmas comes.” 


FARM BOY CAVALIERS 


HE Farm Boy Cavaliers is a non-military 

organization of farm boys mounted on 
horses. It has for its four chief mottoes: 
Service, Honor, Thrift, Loyalty. The new order 
will devote its attention to achievements on 
the farm and in community betterment. We 
trust that the important matter of kind treat- 
ment of animals, especially of those involved 
in the work, will not be overlooked by the 
directors. 

Theie are three ranks: that of Page, that 
of Esquire, and that of Knight. All Cava- 
liers enter in the rank of Page and pass on 
to the higher ranks by obtaining achieve- 
ment badges. An achievement badge may be 
earned by showing certain definite work done, 
such as alfalfa growing, barnyard sanitation, 
bee culture, beef-calf feeding, bird study, black- 
smithing, pig raising, plowing, poultry culture, 
sheep raising, horsemanship, etc. 

Boys of any age, who are able to mount a 
horse from the ground and to ride at a gallop, 
may jein the organization. 

Any four farm boys may organize a troop of 
Farm Boy Cavaliers by taking the pledge, 
electing officers, and reporting to T. A. Erickson, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A division of Farm Boy Cavaliers without 
horses is called ‘‘Yeomen.’’ Another division 
for girls is called ‘‘Home Cavaliers.” Further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
D: D. Mayne, ¢, University Farm, St. Paul. i 


Staffordville: Trusting. 
Van Lear: Jewel. 
Briggsville, Wisconsin: Briggsville School. 
Schools in Minnesota 
Duluth: Washburn; Jefferson; Franklin, 2; 
Rural, 3; Monroe. 
Lakewood: McDonell. 
Wright: Wright. 
Kansas City, Missouri: Horace Mann School. 
Mena, Arkansas: Auxiliary. 
Forth Worth, Texas: Public Schools, 12. 
Schools in Washington 
Blaine: South Ward, 6; North Ward, 5; High, 2. 
Seattle: John B. Allen. 
Riverside, California: Sherman Institute. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 103,682 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS 
BY NELLIE M. COYE 


HY not make a Christmas present 
To the birds that with us stay 
When the snowflakes fast are falling, 
And the skies are dull and gray? 
Just a little bag of suet 
That can dangle from a tree 
Will the woodpeckers give pleasure; 
While the merry chickadee 
May be made supremely happy 
By crumbs scattered round our door; 
And as soon as these are eaten 
He will quickly chirp for more. 
At Christmas, the time of giving, 
Heed then these advising words, 
And do not neglect to furnish 
Some such presents for the birds. 


ANIMALS IN CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


f fan Christmas customs in Norway and Sweden are the 
Fmost interesting of any country. It is a time of great 


rejoicing. To show that there are amicable feelings between 


every one in the household the shoes are placed in a row at 
night in the hall when retiring on Christmas Eve, and, like the 
German custom, candles are left burning in the village windows 
all night to light the way for “Kristine,” who brings the gifts. 
The Christmas tree is largely decorated with candies and 
pretty cakes arranged in bright colored baskets — all usually 
home-made. 

The richer households send good things to the poor, and 
everywhere among both rich and poor are the animals and 
birds remembered. The boys and girls save up their pennies 
during the year for this purpose. Sheaves of grain are fastened 
to the window ledges in town, and in the country the sheaves 
are fastened to long poles and renewed every day for a week, 
and many are the birds that spy this feast. On the barn 
floors of the peasants bowls of hot porridge are set for poor 
“Robin Goodfellow” to comfort him because he has no “soul.” 
The cows and the horses share in the general happiness by 
having a double share of food gives: them. 

It is a big skip from the Northland to the Southland or 
tropical countries where Christmas is celebrated without the 
evergreen tree to decorate and hang gifts on. In Brazil and 
other Spanish countries the holiday may be spent outdoors 
in the sunny flower-scented air. 

They have quaint superstitions in these summer lands 
relative to “Yule tide.” On the coffee plantations the old 
folk say that on Christmas night the animals have the gift of 
speech and that if only a child has sufficient courage to go out 
alone after dark it will hear, on the stroke of twelve, the cock 
crow in a loud clear voice from his highest perch: — 

“Christo nasceu”’ — Christ is born. 

The bull in a deep sonorous bass inquires from a distant 
field, “‘“Onde”’ — where? 

The sheep then answer in chorus, “Em Belem de Juda” — 
in Bethlehem of Judea. 

In turn all the domestic animals give to the world the glad 
tidings of the Nativity. Many a child wishes it had the courage 
necessary to enable him to hear this wonderful conversation of 
the brute creation. 


Reproduced, by permission, from The Youth’s Companion 


OUTSIDE 


| is glad that she has so much Christmas fun: 
Im glad that she has a tree, 

Because in her home she’s the only child, 
But in our home there are three! 


THROUGH WOODLAND TOWN 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


ARK! Santa Claus is coming on his way through Woodland 
Town, 

To fill the children’s stockings from his pack all loaded down. 
What will he leave the wildwood folk from out that pack so full ? 
Perchance he'll give them feathers bright, or fur or bits of wool. 
Perhaps he'll bring some suet bones and hang them on the trees, 
Way up among the branches for the hungry chickadees. 
Maybe he’ll bring a lot of nuts and chuck them in the hole 
Of little Squirrel Bushy Tail, for him to eat and roll. 
He may drop from that bulging pack food for the fox and bear; 
For such a kind old Santa Claus will surely tend with care 
The little furry feathered tribe that in the wildwood wait 
And long for Mr. Sunshine to unlock the spring-time gate. 
Then be alert and ready; do not mind the frost and cold; 
Wear your fur and feather dresses, be they new or be they old. 
Little wildwood folk be waiting in your jackets gray and brown, 
For Santa Claus is passing on his way through Woodland Town. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” WEEK 
AN APPRECIATION 


E have received the following communica- 

tion (too late for presentation at the 
Cincinnati convention) from the friend, who 
insists upon withholding his identity, who origi- 
nated the “Be Kind to Animals” idea and who 
was responsible for having the subject of a 
“Be Kind to Animals” Week introduced into 
the convention of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, resulting in its adoption by them and 
the subsequent widespread celebration in May 
of 1915 and 1916: 


“From an educational viewpoint I candidly 
believe that the Humane Sunday and ‘Be Kind 
to Animals’ movement one of the greatest since 
the sainted Mr. Angell organized the American 
Humane Education Society and the Pand of 
Mercy. In less than three years the ‘Be Kind to 
Animals’ campaign has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations and hopes even of its origi- 
nator, not to say of those noble humane people 
who were influential in furthering it, and to 
whom all credit and honor are due. 

“To the governors of Texas and Idaho and 
the mayors of cities who had special proclama- 
tions issued for the observance of the last ‘Be 
Kind to Animals’ Week and Humane Sunday, 
I extend my thanks and best wishes, as also to 
those humane people who were instrumental 
in calling this very wise and humane idea to their 
attention, with the ardent hope that not only 
all governors but all the mayors of the United 
States — and I hope the President — will next 
year issue a special proclamation for ‘Be Kind 
to Animals’ Week and Humane Sunday. 

“To the press, one of the most powerful in- 
fluences to right wrong, which gave such promi- 
nence to the last ‘Be Kind to Animals’ Week 
and Humane Sunday, I am exceedingly grateful, 
and hope that it will not only during the next 
‘Week’ give as much publicity to the humane 
cause, but through the influence of every humane 
person will give equal prominence every day in 
the year. 

“To the good people of Cincinnati who had 
‘Be Kind to Animals’ signs placed on cars loaded 
with cattle that left the city during the last ‘Be 
Kind to Animals’ Week, I am grateful, and I 
think I voice the sentiment of every humane 
person that if this motto could be placed on 
every car, especially those loaded with cattle, 
on every day in the year, no one could estimate 
the suffering that would be spared these poor 
animals before they are cruelly slaughtered. 

“There are hundreds, I may say thousands, 
of ideas aside from the ‘Be Kind to Animals’ 
pennants, cart signs, humane stamps, etc., 
issued by the American Humane Education 
Society and sold at cost, by which the ‘Be Kind 
to Animals’ campaign and the ‘Week’ and 
Humane Sunday idea or ideals can be furthered. 
The motto may be placed in advertisements in 
newspapers and street cars, telephone directories, 
on calendars, fans, business cards, electric street 
signs, in show windows, on pavements, bill- 
boards, etc. 

“‘Again expressing my sincere gratitude to 
every one in the country whoin any way aided 
in furthering the ‘Be Kind to Animals’ cam- 
paign— the ‘Week’ and Humane Sunday — 
and wishing for each of you and yours God’s 
choicest blessings — for ‘ Blessed are the merciful’ 
— especially those who are kind to animals, 

“Gratefully and humanely yours, 


“The Father of the ‘Be Kind to Animals’ 
movement, ‘somewhere in the United States’ 
fighting for animals.” 
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RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P.C. A. 
FOR OCTOBER, 1916 


Interest from Ashton Estate, $1000. 

Bequests of $25,000 from Mrs. W. W. Warren of Boston, 
$1000 each from Miss Sarah M. Barrett of Lynn, Milton 
B. Whitney of Westfield, and a Massachusetts friend; $500 
from Mrs. Elizabeth G. Parke of Falmouth; $200 from 
Miss Maria Shepherd of Revere, and $100 from Lot G. 
Lewis of Hyannis. 

Members and Donors 

w. , $100, Mrs. L. T., $25, Miss E. A. U., $25, 
Miss "B., $20, Mrs. R. T. , $20, E. V. W., $15, 
of which $10 is for the Free Dispe nsary, sundry donations, 
$13.88, Ist Ch. S. S. $9, Mrs. P. C. ; 3, 
E. A. H., $3, Mrs. T. P. H., $1.50; and_ for a Angell 
Memorial Hospital, nd Anonymous,” $50, “‘ in appreciation 
of the care given my dog in the Hospital,” Mrs. 8S. L., $35, 

‘in memory of Schatze,” sundry donations, $33.50, "Miss 


M., $5.75. 
TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. I. S. G., J. J., Miss K. C., Mrs. > G., Mrs. E. R. 
= friends in Taunton, Mrs. W. T. F., G. A. G., Mrs. L. 
. 4. B. W., C. A. V., Mrs. G. 8. C. C F. F., of which 
Si for horses’ vacation fund; and for the Angell ‘Memorial 
Hospital, W. P. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
W. C., W. 8S. H., A. L. C., J. F. A., Mrs. 
.-D. Co. D. E. M, G. L. D., Miss M. C. W., Mrs. 


Do, A. I. M. 


DOLLARS EACH 

J. R. S., The Misses C., J. C. E., J.C. C., A. P. & P. 
Co., C. M: B. Co., F. B., B. & P., G. F. C., Mrs. J. C 
M. E. C., Mrs. J. S. B, "Miss E.' W. 2 Miss A. = 
Miss M. B. M., L. W. S., E. A. M., A. B. B., Mrs. 
M. E. C., Mrs. J. S. B., Miss. E. W., Miss A. = 
D. A. S., Mrs. C. D., Miss W. I. S., Dr. C. D. P. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

» Dr. J. B. H., J. H., H. 1, T. H. & Co., A. L. 

.. M. E. Z. A. H., W. M. 

. C., Mrs. HE. B., Miss A. 2, J. G., 
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. N. E., Mrs. W. A. P., W.H. D.W.S. 

H. Macl., C., no name, ‘Mrs. A. 

. D. C., Miss H.E J.H.C., Mrs. G. E. T., 
d wd Angell Memorial Hospital, Mrs. 

W. H., Mrs. A. G., Mrs. A. E. C. 

Me L.N , Mrs. S. A. W., Dr. H. P. F., R. H. 
Me ACE. Mrs. S. A. R., A. R. B., Miss Z 

Mrs. F. B. 

Interest and sundries, $406.28. Total, $31,009.91. 

The American Humane Education Society, $550. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


E. C. B. Co., § 30; Joseph C. $12.89; M. 
Co. H. S., $12; F. S., $7.20; Mrs. O. F., $5.40; J. O. H., 
$5; C. C. 8, $4.50; E. F. $i; 
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$2.50: H. B., $2.40; E.'A. H., Mrs. G. M. DuB., 
$2; Miss D., $1. 70; ~ H.S., $1. 50; M. E., $1.50; Crowley, 
$1.50; W. G. T,, $1. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
E. C., K. B., K. F., 
G. H. M. Y. M.'C. As Mrs. G. DuB. 
‘A. “Mcl., R. H. C., Mrs. C. D. W., A 
W. F., E. B. H.T., 
H. C. T., Mrs. A. C. M. i .S., Mrs. L. A. 
C., Mrs. 8. T., H. F. iF Mrs. R. B. Mrs. L. C. M., Mrs. 
F. A. G., Mrs. C. G. W., L. R., Mrs. W. G. G., Mrs. E. J. 
&. Mrs. C. F. L., A. M. R. Mrs. G., Master 
B, A. AT. C., Co. F 
G., C. E. C., A. W., Miss E. J..G., M. 
A. M., M. M. 
All others, $17.79. Total, $179.33. 
Sales of publications, ambulance, ete., $463.11. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR OCTOBER, 1916 


A Massachusetts friend, $214.25; a Rhode Island friend, 
$191.98; a co-worker for the distribution of humane 
$31.26; B., $27.32; Miss R. E., Z. 

Miami Co. Humane Society, $14. 66; "King Co. (Wash) 
Humane Society, $12.73; Dubuque (Iowa) Humane 
ying $10.05; Minot (N. D.) Bd. of Education, $10; 

$8.49; C. H. Society, $7.45; eg (Ohio) 


W.C., 


tek. Society, $7. _ Mrs. W. C. } $6.70; Japan 
Humane Society, $5; E. F. S., $5; Mire ‘. F. F, -» $4.08; 


45; “Mrs. 
A. H. 


$1; L. D.S, $l; R. ,$1; Mrs.E.'C. K., $1; L. 
$1; Mrs. C. $1. 
$1007.17. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dum) 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on ie. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a 
reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity for 
an amount agreed upon. The rate of interest 
or amount of the annuity will necessarily depend 
upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, to whom are entrusted 
the care and management of our invested 
funds, are a guaranty of the security of such 
an investment. Persons of comparatively 
small means may by this arrangement obtain 
a better income for life than could be had 
with equal safety by the usual methods of 
investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb animals. The 
Societies solicit correspondence and will be 
glad to furnish all further details. 


DON’T fail to blanket your horse when he 
stands in the cold, if only for a few minutes. 


Don’T fail to keep your horses’ shoes sharp 
when the streets are slippery. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY AT CHRISTMAS 


O you not wish to spend a pleasant Christ- 

mas in the thought that you have done 

some good between now and Christmas? Here 
is how you can do it: 

Provide a small bank, or an improvised one 
in the form of a box. As often as you can — 
and get your friends to do so, also— drop a 
coin, small or large, in this bank. Let these 
coins accumulate until Christmas Day, for the 
benefit of animal welfare work, and send the 
deposits to any of the four WORTHY causes 
you are interested in, namely: 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE’  EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY 

THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS 

THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 

THE “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” VACA- 
TION HOME 


This idea should appeal to all enthusiastic 
humane people, to children of Bands of Mercy, 
and to those in Sunday and day schools. These 
deposits can be sent in any time after Christ- 
mas, or monthly. Near this bank or box (which 
can be placed conspicuously to attract the 
gifts of visitors) should be a large card, bearing 
the following appeal: 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


by placing a coin in this box, the proceeds of 
which will go to the work of PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS as a CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR ANIMAL WELFARE WORK. 

THE MORE YOU GIVE THE BETTER 
YOU WILL FEEL, for there is NO GREATER 
SATISFACTION than the .thought that you 
“SPEAK (AND GIVE) for those WHO CAN- 
NOT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.” 

Help us to help those who cannot help them- 
selves. DO IT NOW! 


matter. 
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$3; Mrs. M. F. L., $2.50; Mrs. E. L. D., $2.50; G. M. ; 
B., $2; Mrs. W. C. P., $2; I. A. S., $1.99 ” 

$1.80; L. M. N., $1.51; R. C., $1.50; E.G 

A. H. B., $1.30; T. B. P., $1.20; L. V. D., 


Our Service 
is the result of thirty-five years 


of banking experience. We have 


studied the needs of our depositors 


and have developed a service 


which anticipates all requirements. 


American‘jrust 
50 State Street (Comp any City Square 


Boston Charlestown 
UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. 


“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account_Tomorrow’’ 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of which we can- 
not stand. Wherever our readers can patronize 
those who advertise with us we shall greatly appreciate 
it. If it can be brought to the advertiser’s attention 
that his announcement in ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’’ has 
been influential in securing or retaining a customer, 
it will materially aid us in our work. 


BOOK-PLATE FOR CHILDREN 


From an original design, executed especially for the 
American Humane Education Society, we offer book- 
plates, printed to the size of 2 3-4x4 inches, on 
gummed paper, with spaces for writing the number of 
the book and the name of the owner. Price, one cent 
each in any quantity over ten, postpaid. Address, 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


Only 10 Cents Per Copy 
THE HUMANE CALENDAR 
for 1917 


Specially Adapted to School-rooms 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 
One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 


Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is received). 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s 1 06 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 
ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 


Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, Back 
Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


The following publications and supplies are for sale by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue (P. O. Address, Back Bay Station), Boston, 


at these prices, postpaid: 


Humane Calendar for 1917..................... 10 cts. 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1915, to May 

Children’s "Book- $1.00 per 100 
Humane Holiday Stamps, in colors....... 15 cts. per 100 


Post-card Photo of Angell Memorial Animal 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 

274 pp., illus., cloth 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cents..... paper 10 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley. .$ .25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or 2.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ........... 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow . 


The Folly of the Blinder 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ...... ae 
The Horse's Prayer, large ‘post-card .......... 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ....... 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) lew“ “ 


The Horse’s Point of View, in summer, post-card 1.00 
The Horse's Point of View, in winter, post-card 1.00 


“The Proud Mother,” post-card, Sc perdoz... 40 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ......... ie“ « 
The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) ...... a 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .... 35 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow ....... | a 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts..... small 30 cts. 
Den, or, Gur Pes... cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ....... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .... 60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and4.... 40 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ................ a 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cents..... ? aper 10 cts, 


Save the Birds, post-card ..........-----e00% 40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.... 40 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ............. = 
The Air-gun and the Birds ...............-. 
An Appeal to Every Woman ................ 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .... 50 “ “ 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease..... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ........... eis 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation................. 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c per doz. .... a) ven 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow ........... a = 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston,150 pp.boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25cts................ paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. .paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts......... paper 10 cts. 


Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 


Our Food Animals (original illustrations)... . 10 cts. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr.. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts 
The Cruelties of Trapping .................. $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp ....... 200 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp......... flea 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house ..... ae 2 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals.... 40 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ..... || aaa 
Hints on the Care of Cows ................. Renee 
A Word for Our Woolly Friends ............. as 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............-- ae 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem ................ DT 
Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals) .... .25 “ “ 
Humane Education 
“‘Be Kind to Animals,”’ buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 


Special prices in large quantities, sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals’”’ pennants (red or blue)..each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for blankets....... each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’ book-marks ........ per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley... .cloth 25 cts. 

paper 12 cts. 
Friends and gaa (selections for school use), 


Voices for the Socechie ss, for Schools, etc...... cloth 75 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations............. paper 16 cts. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

paper 6cts. 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals....... $2.00 per 100 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. Angell, 

Need of Humane Education Societies and Meth. 

Humane Day Exercises (1916) 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .. 40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty a : 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, ‘Albert Leffing- 


Sermon on Humanity ... 
Man the Animal’s God ................ aa 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ....... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Srp. 
Festival of Tender Mercies 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 

Extracts from the Revised Laws of Massachusetts relating 
to cruelty to animals, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt letters and 
border, one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 

Sterling silver stick pin ............ 

Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts; ‘small . 5 cts. 


“Bend of Marcy 5 cts 
Band of Mercy Register ...... 8 cts 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy membership card ............ ae 

Band of Mercy post-cards................ per doz. 10 cts. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............... .50 per 100 


Does It Pay (one Band of Mercy)............ ae 
The Highway to Peace—Historical Sketch of 
the American Band of Mercy 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue 


Back Bay Station, Boston 


other information relative to this department, address 


The Pet-Dog Boarding Department of 
The Angell Animal Hospital 


Will receive for board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well managed place in which to 
leave them. This department is under the direct oversight of the Doctors of the Hospital. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


For terms and for all 


The Advantages We Offer 


ROGRESSIVE methods, large resources, and three con- 

veniently located, thoroughly modern bank buildings, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company the 
most desirable depository in New England. 

Interest bearing accounts subject to check may be 
opened either at Court Street, Temple Place, or Bay State 
Branch, and the three offices used interchangeably for the 
transaction of your banking business. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the modern Safe 
Vaults at our offices. 
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GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
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Cloth 40c., Postpaid AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 
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A year’s subscription to “Our Dumb 
the story of a phy- Animals 
sician’s horse dur- 
One “Be Kind to Animals” Pennant 
century's  faith- 
ful service in Rock _ 
Island, Illinois, and and choice of 
Boston, Massachu- 
setts. “Black Beauty,” or “The Humane 
Constant sur- ” 
Idea” by Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
reader, as page after 
page reveal the 
wonderful sagacity All for $1 .25 


of this horse. 
274 pages, several full page illustrations. 
Blue cloth with gold lettering. 
$1.25 Postpaid 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Boston Boston 


The Gift Appropriate for Everyone 


Humane Holiday Stamps 


HUMANE EDUCATION| 


Christmas and New Year Humane 
Stamps for packages, letters, etc., 
printed in bright colors. Cut shows 
the exact size. 15 cents per 100; 
$1.50 per 1000. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Boston 


| | 
| 
— 
DON-Hskt 
HAPPY | 
(BE KIND TORANIMALS) 
| 


